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The Republic of Letters. 


“Tue Repvusiic or Lerrers” has become a common expres- 
sion, and the authority of usage, justifies its general adoption and 
employment. It shall be the purpose of this article to show the 
peculiar appropriateness of the phrase, by showing the analogy 
which exists, between the world of letters and the republican forms 
of government, and by developing the historic truth, that republics 
have always been nurseries of literature and literary genius. 

Our topic is not a novel one. The respective claims of the 
monarchy and the republic, to literary precedence have been 
discussed, with zeal and learning, by their respective champions. 
Much truth has been elicited, many valuable expositions of the 
influence of government on thought made, yet no satisfactory con- 
clusions have been arrived at. 

But to come back from this digression and briefly consider the anal- 
ogy between the world of letters and the political republic. In 
both, individual rights and claims are more generally recognized 
and more impartially adjusted. In both there is perfect freedom of 
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competition, for the positions and laurels of society and no injurious 
system of favoritism obtains. The avenues to distinction are not 
permanently obstructed by the impediments of caste or of a privileged 
royalty. In short the just adaptation of position to merit, and the 
absence of all arbitrary distinctions in both domains, establish the 
analogy, which it has been our purpose thus far to define. 

Every careful reader of history discovers a striking coincidence 
between the progress of civil liberty and of literature. Many of the 
“ golden ages” of literature have been under republics, or at pe- 
riods in national history when the desire for wider liberty was gain- 
ing strength and intensity, just before developing itself in revolu- 
tion and actual struggle for freedom. Republics have revived 
literature, when it has been depressed into obscurity, and given it 
new vitality and vigor. The great masters and representative 
authors of it have been the secret allies or open champions of liberty 
and in favor of the practical recognition of popular rights. 

All the excellencies and glories of the Greek mind were develop- 
ed under the republic, when the spirit of liberty was recognized 
and embodied in its political institutions. The subversion of the 
republic, was followed by the extinction of art and letters. From 
the time of Philip of Macedon, we notice their gradual but certain 
decline. After the decisive battle of Chaeronea, we find no exhibi- 
tions of literary enthusiasm and culture, none of that intellectual 
vigor and activity, which characterized Greece before the downfall 
of its political independence. A taste which before could only be 
gratified by chaste pictures of passion, and the highest creations of 
genius, was now fully satisfied by indelicate symbolisms, and the 
coarse productions of mediocrity. 

The same truth is exemplified to an extent in the history of Ro- 
man literature. It was under the republic. or under its influence, 
that Roman literature received its highest development and finish. 
The masterly creations, the sturdy independence and rigid taste of 
such authors as Cicero, perished with the republic. We often hear 
the Augustan age spoken of as the golden era of Roman literature. 
Yet some of the representative authors in this age were either liv- 
ing at the downfall of the republic, had fought under its banners, or 
were at least born before the influence of its achievements and his- 
tory had ceased. The memory of its greatness still excited ambi- 
tion and imitation, and the impressions of its grandeur were still felt in 
the time of Augustus. The writings of Horace and Virgii were but 
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reproductions and reflections from the republican era. An eminent 
writer says of Horace. “He restrained his inclinations and endeav- 
ored to write like a royalist, but in spite of himself, he is still a 
republican and a Roman!” Yet even in his writings, as well as in 
those of the other writers of the age, we see sure evidence of ser- 
vility, that certain prelude to degeneracy and decay. A few years 
of imperial domination were sufficient to banish all the beauty and 
worth from Roman literature. 

Italy first dispelled the gloom and darkness, which the Goth, the 
Vandal, and the Hun, had spread over the western part of the Ro- 
man world. She first revived literature, literary taste and culture, 
after they had suffered years of depression. What was there in Italy 
to make it first in substituting a spirit of practical inquiry and of lite- 
rary activity, for indolent acquiesence in servitude, in ignorance aud 
superstition? It did not materially differ from other parts of Europe, 
except in its political condition. The key to itis to be found in this, 
that it was full of active little republics, which embodied in their organ- 
ization, the elements of liberty and of personal freedom. They were 
full of faction and revolutionary excitability to be sure, yet they were 
free, tolerant and energetic in their spirit and life. Each had its 
universities and colleges which stimulated the growth and culture 
of literature. He who was the “ resurrection and the life” of the 
Italian language and literature, was banished for his liberal princi- 
ples and devotion to liberty, by the opposition party, which was 
temporarily triumphant. Hallam says, ‘the genius of Italian 
literature was rocked upon.the restless waves of the Florentine 
democracy.” 

We all know the enviable position which Germany holds in the 
world of letters. Its universities with their finished scholarship and 
literary stimulants and associations, its schools of philosophy and 
critical taste have given it literary celebrity and precedence of no 
ordinary character. It is the resort of scholars from all parts of the 
world, and the centre around which collect men of genius and of taste. 
These results are no doubt effected by the physical and mental 
peculiarities of the German, his physical endurance, his patience in 
research, and enthusiasmin study. Yet are not all of these stimulated 
and developed by the clear idea of personal independence which 
pervades the German mind. The German is jealous and tenacious 
of his liberties, and fortifies his political rights with all the safe- 
guards and barriers which his ingenuity can invent. The govern- 
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ment, under which he lives is essentially republican. The object of 
their federative associations is declared to be “the preservation of 
the external and internal security of Germany, the independence and 
inviolability of the confederated states.” An anecdote is told of the 
city of Leyden, which aptly illustrates our position. “ When the city 
of Leyden had in common with the lower countries fought through 
one of the bloodiest and noblest struggles for liberty on record, 
William of Orange offered her immunity from taxes, that she might 
recover from her losses and be rewarded for her labors in the cause. 
The city declined the offer, and only asked the privilege of erecting 
within its walls a literary university as the best reward for its more 
than human endurance and perseverance.” 

It has been maintained that the direct patronage of some royal 
court, is necessary to the highest development of literature: that 
its smiles, its artificial environments and solid benefactions are ab- 
solutely indispensable to the production and nurture of literary ex- 
cellence. That there have been golden eras of literature, induced 
by the direct patronage of royalty, cannut be successfully denied, 
yet an examination of them will somewhat modify their celebrity. 
The age of Louis XIV is confessedly the most brilliant one of 
French literature. For high literary polish, for beauty and purity 
of style, and finished composition, it has no superior. Yet an emi- 
nent writer says of it “ ‘Talent seemed robbed of the conscious ele- 
vation, of the erect and manly spirit which is its noblest associate 
and its surest indication. The mild purity of Fenelon, the lofty 
spirit of Bossuet, the masculine mind of Boileau, and the sublime 
fervor of Corneille, were contaminated by the contagion of igno- 
minious and indiscriminate servility.” Of the writings of this age 
the language is elegant and the ornament chaste, but there is not 
in them that vigor, depth, and clearness which the writings of Ros- 
seau, Voltaire and Muntesquieu exhibit. Nearly, or quite all of 
English literature, has been brought forth undera monarchy. Con- 
sequently the greatest and most fertile field of literature is to be 
found under the monarchical form of government. Yet a careful 
examination of the biography of its authors, will show that many 
of its greatest and representative ones have arrayed themselves in 
opposition to the encroachments of royal power and ambition on 
the liberties of the people. Many of them have been the open 
champions of liberty, like Milton and Sidney, and many others have 
been in sympathy and sccret alliance with its friends. Some of the 
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noblest and most finished specimens of English style and English 
thought have come from those members of Parliament who have 
opposed the crown in its attempts to violate the political rights and 
freedom of the English people. 

The examples which we have cited from history, we think, estab- 
lish our position so far as these nations are concerned. The same 
truth can be seen in all national progress and development. Wherev- 
er the empire force has given way or even made concessions to the 
empire of reason, wherever the selfish policy of tyranny has given 
permanent place to the enlightened administration and impartial wis- 
dom of well regulated republics, there can be seen meutal activity, 
fresh thought and literary animation. At first there will be a great 
demand for political knowledge and wisdom, as in this country, but 
there will soon follow an appreciation of, and taste for, the higher 
kinds of literary culture and excellence. The spirit of republics will 
not tolerate a literature vitiated by such servility and mere personal 
adulation, as the direct patronage of royalty is likely to produce. 
There is no toleration for Boswellism in republics. But that which 
embodies the thoughts, the feelings, and aspirations not of one, but of 
all men, will bring its authors a rich harvest of fame and celebrity. 
In the republic there are no arbitrary restrictions to enthrall the in- 
tellect and cripple its efficiency. Genius is not subject to the ca- 
prices of any one man, and is not driven by fear into abject syco- 
phancy. ‘“ A strong genius succeeds best in republics,” is the reluct- 
ant confession of an ardent royalist of England. For itis in a republic 
that his activity of mind is stimulated by the freedom of expression 
which surrounds him. Personal independence, the cardinal virtue 
of the republic, finds expression in his productions. The republi- 
can author may lead the spirit of hisage and is not compelled to follow 
it like the recipient of court favors. A gifted author and distinguish- 
ed genius, under a tyranny, in speaking of one of his best productions, 
described it as ‘a monster for which by good fortune, the world has 
no original, which I would not wish to be immortal, except to per- 
petuate an example of the offspring, which genius in its unnatural 
union with thralldom, may give to the world.” Such criticisms, have 
never been made on the productions of republican genius. For there 
is no slavery of genius in a republic, no “ unnatural union with 
thralldom,” and no unnatural masters. It is a subject only to those 
restrictions, which a regard for its own health and success and high- 
est development, imposes. 
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We have not spoken of the literature of those nations which re- 
gard personal liberty as the impracticable dream of the visionary 
euthusiast, or of that of those which have never been taught the 
salutary lesson, which successful revolutions teach. The reason is 
that they have no “golden eras,” no national literature, no literary 
legacies to leave to posterity. Like Spain and Mexico, they need 
some republican Prescott to write their history and rescue the 
records of their early life and progress from obscurity and ob- 
livion. S. D. F. 





2 
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A Visit to the Mammoth Cave. 


B— and myself walked down the hill to the entrance of the Cave, 
and had time to make a few observations before the rest of our 
party arrived. The mouth of the Cave yawned before us in the 
midst of a solitude, which, save the house near the entrance, seemed 
as wild as when in times past the Indian had followed the deer over 
the lofty hill thus undermined, or fished in the beautiful river which 
flowed at its base. Here, in the wilderness, where man has done 
least, the voice of God is speaking in its grandest tones, and before 
you behold the wonders which are within, you feel a premonition of 
their beauty and majesty. A thin mist formed by the breath of the 
cave coming in contact with outer air, rises cloud-like from the en- 
trance, and slowly melts away in the atmosphere above. This mon- 
ster draws but one breath through his rocky sides in a year, occupy- 
ing all summer in an expiration, and all winter in an inspiration. 
The temperature within the Cave remains, summer and winter, at 
59°. We had barely time to make these observations, when the 
remainder of our party came straggling down the hill, all in the 
cave dress, a heavy suit with a pea-jacket and oil-cloth cap for the 
gentlemen, and fancy-colored Turkish costumes for the ladies. 

Our party numbered about twenty, and to us its most noticeable 
members were two Southern beauties of a mischievous age, and a 


gentleman of Lambertian proportions, afterwards known par ez- 
cellence as “‘ The Fat Man.” We thought we could detect sources 
of pleasure and amusement in all three, and this our experience af- 
terwards fully confirmed. We engaged the Brass Band at the Cave 
to accompany us, ana by this time our guide has lit and handed each 
of us a light tin oil lamp, an enterprising artist has ambrotyped the 
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company standing at the entrance, and all being ready, the word is 
given, and down the steps we go, and soon the lights are flashing 
far ahead in the darkness. Having passed through the dark throat 
of the cavern, the lights played in fitful shadows over a ceiling an 
hundred feet high, and half as wide. Along the floor were strewn 
the remains of vais, water-pipes, and other materials employed in 
1812 in the manufacture of gunpowder. There too were the tracks, 
now nearly fossil, of the oxen and carts used in its transportation. 
These hardly appeared in keeping with the character of the place. 
It seemed almost like desecration, that this Temple, which God had 
built, and from wijich he had shut out his sun and stars, should be 
lit by mau’s feeble rush-lights, and profaned by the material of his 
labor. Nevertheless. the party trailing along this avenue, listening 
to the explanations of the guide, giving vent to their feelings in ex. 
clamations of wonder and admiration, the lights dimly illuminating 
the immense void, filling it with weird forms and shadows, combined 
to form a scene at once striking and beautiful. 

B— and myself were not, however, so overpowered as to be oblivi- 
ous to the presence of the two young ladies who had charmed us at 
the entrance. Cave etiquette permitted, and we ventured a few re- 
marks to the black eyed beauty on what we were passing. We 
were not repulsed. Though in a few minutes we heard the voice 
of the young lady’s aunt uneasily calling, “ Alice, Alice, where are 
you ?” and perceiving the young lady thus attended, she evidently 
thought her in danger of pitfalls, and cautioned her to keep in sight. 
Our friend was equally fortunate in his advances, and thenceforward 
all was “serene.’’ In the meantime, the music of the band comes 
floating back to us, and we hurry forward and find it playing in the 
Methodist Church, as it is called. From a ledge of rock as a pulpit 
itinerant Methodist ministers preached the Gospel more than fifty 
years ago, and, occasionally, even now, service is held here on the 
Sabbath, by visitors to the cave. A little farther on we came to the 
Giant’s Coffin, a rock in the exact shape of a coffin, large and grand 
enough to have contained an Atlas when his labors were over. Tra- 
ced above, on the ceiling, on a white ground of limestone, is a fig- 
ure of black gypsum called the Ant-eater, and an ordinary imagina- 
tion will not fail to perceive a resemblance to the animal. 

Here, in taking the long route we leave the main cave, and the 
avenue, for a while, becomes contracted and irregular. A bump of 
the bead or a fall, generally enforces a lesson of carefulness, and a 
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fine opportunity is affurded for the display of gallantry in assisting 
the young ladies over the rough way. We hurry on by many objects 
of interest which we have not space to mention, and ere long reach 
the Bottomless Pit. This, paradoxically enough, is one hundred 
and seventy-five feet deep, and is spanned by the Bridge of Sighs. 
On this we take our position, and follow with the eye the lighted 
wisp of paper which the guide has thrown down, as it slowly de- 
scends, dimly lighting up the abyss, and finally resting a faint star 
on the bottom. A Bengal light then shows us high over-head, a 
lofty dome, corresponding in dimensions to the pit, and about sixty 
feet high. We have all crossed the bridge and now hear our band 
playing a little in advance. We soon enter a large room, with a 
smooth floor, which has fitted it to be called Revellers’ Hall. “ Take 
your partners for a dance,” shouted the leader of the band. “lama 
Grandmother,” said our companion’s aunt—with whom we were on 
good terms by this time—‘ but I cannot resist the temptation to 
dance in the cave.” Ina moment two sets wereonthe floor. ‘ La- 
dies to the right,” called our prompter, and soon we were threading 
the mazes of the merriest dance imaginable. The Grandmother 
was young again; the music thrilled through every frame, and back 
and forth, and round and through we went with a joyous life and 
eagerness, worthy of nature’s ball-room. Frank warns us we have 
not time to stop long, so reluctantly we cease dancing and leave the 
spot, laughing and exhilirated by the unexpected sport. 

“How far did you say it was to Fat Man’s Misery?” enquired “The 
Fat Man” of the guide. Frank replied that we would be there now 
in a few minutes. The information seemed to afford no great sat- 
isfaction, and Mr. W— was evidently getting a little nervous. Sure 
enough, in a.little while we were there. A tortuous avenue, low, 
and very narrow, in some places not more than a foot and a half 
wide, opened before us. We were pushing our way slowly along 
this, when we heard in front deep breathings, and nervous exclama- 
tions. We hastened forward to witness the scene. Lambert had 
given his lamp to Frank, and his hat to a gentleman of the party, 
and one in front and the other in the rear were working him 
through. “Slowly, slowly now,” muttered he; “ hold a moment, 
I believe I am fast.” “No, I reckon not,” said Frank ; ‘ just give 
him a push there behind, if you please, while I take a pull in front.” 
“Ugh! this is disgusting.” “ Easy, easy there, not quite so hard 
on my right side, if you please. There, thank you, sir, I believe I 
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am through.” And very soon after he made his entrance into Great 
Relief, and laughed as heartily as the rest, at the scene just witness- 
ed. ‘“ Before,” remarked Miss Alice, “I was quite certain that a 
camel could not go through the eye of a needle; now I see how 
‘all things are possible.’ Iam glad that scriptural difficulty has 
been removed.” 

Ashort rest and wecome soon to an abrupt termination of the ledge. 
A ladder twenty-five feet long leaned against the end of the ledge, 
and stretching over a gaping chasm rested on the floor beyond. 
This was our means of descent, and it looked perilous enough. 
The guide went first, and the ladies then carefully and nervously 
followed. Next went The Fat Man, and soon all were safely down, 
though the ladies looking up timidly, declared they did not see how 
they had dared descend. This is probably the most dangerous 
place in the Cave. The guide now pointed out on the left the Dead 
Sea. There it lay so motionless and dark, that our lights could 
scarcely define its surface from the eternal night and gloom which 
brooded over its bosom, and it was not until a stone had been cast 
in, and a dull plash was succeeded by sluggish undulations that we 
realized the presence of a body of water. Next we reach the dark 
and dreary Styx, and soon, too, silent and dreamy we cross in boats 
the placid surface of Lake Lethe. These waters are in every way 
worthy of their classic God-fathers and no doubt besides containing 
eyeless fish, possess all their miraculous properties. 

Five hundred yards through Great Walk, and we reach Echo 
River. This is the crowning glory of the Cave, and no anticipations 
can foretell, and no memory or imagination can fully recall the 
splendor and brilliancy of its effects. The River itself is three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, from ten to thirty feet deep, and varies in 
width from twenty to two hundred feet. The boat cuuld only carry 
half of the party the first time, so all the ladies and two gentlemen 
remained behind for a second trip. Eager hands waved an adieu 
with their lights, and we glided along beneath a rocky canopy 
fifteen feet above us, rocky walls on either side, while the river 
beneath us was so clear and transparent that we seemed moving 
through the air. A shout from one of the party breaks the silence, 
and a thousand sportive voices repeat it on every side. We have 
hardly time for astonishment, when the Band strikes up in advance 
of us. They have chosen a favorable location and are playing 
“Sweet Home,” dwelling long and distinctly on every note. The 
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tones swell up solemn and grand. Their every vibration rendered 
intense and concentrated by walls of living rock, they dash 
wildly against their prison sides, and re-echoed athousand times, 
ring along the avenue, and die in broken harmonies far away in the 
distance. ‘The effect was no less than sublime, for music can sound 
so nowhere else. We have now reached the end of the river, and 
Frank and the Band return for the rest of the party. After a while 
a song from a rich and clear female voice comes bounding down to 
us. We conceal our lights in a crevice, and in total darkness await 
the first appearance uf the party. Soon a faint glimmer on the 
wall indicates their approach, and then a light in the bow of the 
boat apparently far in the distance moved into the darkness, And 
next the fancy colored costumes of the ladies, and their waving 
lights as they glide seemingly through the air, gives the whole an 
appearance rather of enchantment than reality. Again “ Auld 
Lang Syne” 
“Sets the wild echoes flying” 


and amid its strains the party dis-embarks. The Band gives us some 
parting music and returns from this point, while filled with 
what we have just seen and heard, we enter Silliman’s Avenue— 
named in honor of Professor Silliman, Sen., of Yale College,—and 
for a mile and a half we pass objects of great interest and beauty, 
but we must forbear speaking of them. 

We next move along the wild and rugged pass of “ El Ghor,” 
and Frank tells us we are now a mile and a half from the Dining 
Hall. A drink of sulphur water from Hebe’s spring refreshes us, 
and we climb a steep ladder and enter Martha’s Vineyard. Clusters 
of grapes of tempting naturalness depend from a stalactite an inch 
or two in diameter, which is called the Grape Vine. We cannot 
pluck them however, so we pass on. Another long walk, and we 
enter Washington’s Hall. On entering the Hall almost the first 
object which met the eye, was a pile of stones built with some 
regularity from a large stone at the bottom, on which was cut the 
word YALE. We were told that the foundation stone was laid a 
few years since by Professor Silliman Jr.; since which time the 
votive offerings of numerous sons of Yale have erected quite a 
monument, With a feeling of pride, we too placed a stone upon the 
pile, and felt that we had at least one sentiment in common with 
those who had been there before us, that of love for our Alma 
Mater. 
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This is the resting place, and Frank and his assistant bring for- 
ward the dinner which they have carried in baskets, and the ladies 
spread it before us on tables of rock. Our host has provided for 
us generously, and the kindness and foresight of a gentleman of the 
party furnishes us with several bottles of “sparkling Catawba.” 
Clambering over rocks, and winding through passages for six miles 
enables us to do full justice to the occasion. We rest here half or 
three quarters of an hour, and as the party is by this time thoroughly 
acquainted, recall the wonders of Echo River, and compare the 
incidents of the trip, until Frank has filled our lamps again, and 
tells us to move forward. 

We enter immediately the Snow Ball Room. The ceiling of 
this room is covered with nodules of gypsum, whose resemblance 
to snow balls is complete, and hence its name. From this point, 
nearly to the end, is probably the most beautiful portion of the 
Cave. Nature has been lavish here. Nothing is commonplace. 
In one place the lights shine soft and mellow over a surface of 
snowy white ; a few steps farther, and they are reflected from crys- 
tal points sparkling with the brilliancy of diamonds. The avenue 
is continually running off into beautiful alcoves, or branching into 
fairy grottoes, whose walls bloom with every conceivable variety of 
alabaster flowers of perfect forms and indescribable beauty. The 
temptation to pluck some of these fossil flowers for specimens is 
very great, but this is strictly forbidden. ‘One touch of a rude 
hand,” says Frank, “ will mar the beauty of a thousand years.” 
Along this avenue we proceed for two miles, every step of our 
path crowded by objects of wonderful beauty, until we reach the 
Rocky Mountain. We are now near the end of the Cave, and the 
Grandmother, “ The Fat Man,” and another of the party, conclude 
to remain here until our return. The rest of us climb with diffi- 
culty up the masses of detached rock which constitute the Mountain. 
Descending on the other side we peer into Dismal Hollow, and in 
a few minutes enter Croghan’s Hall. Here, at the end of the 
Cave, is the Maelstrom, lately explored by a daring youth, and here 
too are some beautiful stalactites, white and semi-transparent; and if 
you have become sentimental by this time, you may cut a heart from 
a piece of the rock and present it to your companion. We wrote 
our names on cards and deposited them in crevices of the stalactitic 
pillars, nine miles from the eutrance. This is the end of the Long 
Route. The Short Route is visited another day and abounds in 
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objects of interest, one of which, the Star Chamber, is not surpassed 
by anything in the Cave. We reached the mouth of the Cave at 
half past ten at night, twelve hours and a half from the time of our 
entrance, having walked in this time eighteen miles. And whoever 
shall attempt, in the space allotted us, any thing like a description of 
such a walk, where every step was alive with beauty, will only feel 
himself tantalized by the result. 

To any who may wish to visit the Mammoth Cave we would say, 
that the Louisville and Nashville Railroad runs within a few miles 
of the Cave, and from this point the trip is completed in stages. 
The Hotel is kept in first class style, and in the Summer and Fall 
months affords all the pleasures of a fashionable resort. _P. Vv. D. 





A Dirge for the Fallen. 


In my cushioned chair reposing, 

Yester-noon as I was dozing, 

Through the Winter and the Autumn Slumber led me back again, 

And a sunny dream of Summer fluttered through my drowsy brain. 

Alma Yale beneath the glorious sky of June before me lay— 

In her crown of queenly beauty on a balmy dreamy day, 

In her crown of waving elm-plumes, on her pinnacled throne of gray. 
From the warm sun sinking westward, sped the golden shafts of light, 
Sped, and slipping through the elm-boughs on the grassy carpet bright, 
Slept, or chased the changing shadows o’er the cool fresh turf of green, 
And the slumbering student-faces—who all stretched at length were seen, 
Or at open windows, joking, dozing, gossipping and smoking, 

From their sea-foam-tinted meerschaums breathed smoke ringlets floating high, 
Watching other ringlets fairer far, that tripped demurely by. 

Through the liquid depths of Heaven sailed the clouds like floating fleece— 
All below seemed full of beauty—all above was perfect peace ; 

And I said aloud, ‘I never, in any spot whatever, 

Saw the earth so full of beauty and the air so full of peace.” 


As I spoke, I awoke—for the clamorous din 

Of the dinner bell on my nap broke in— 

Eheu! woe for dreams Elysian which the weary brain relax ! 

Sad the fate of Summer visions faced by stubborn winter facts ! 

For in place of June’s blue Heavens, I beheld a freezing rain, 

And the wintry streets seemed ice-fields waiting for another Kane. 

Hardly had I, hungry-hearted, for my club in hot haste started, 

Hardly from the door step parted, 

When my heels flew wide asunder and my head, my classic head, 

(Shame, shame, shame, O city pavements! that of ye things must be said, 
Which should make your icy hearts melt, and your bricks blush ruddier red,) 
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Sought in far too rash a manner—in a swift inglorious manner— 
To recline upon the bosom of our blooming mother-earth— 

Oh unnatural, stony mother! that to mortals gavest birth, 

And now meetest their caresses in such heartless, hardened way, 
That for many a future day, 

Of thy bumpings and thy thumpings 

My confiding head the dismal, knobby records will display ! 

Rising madly from the waters, on again I slipped and tumbled, 

And I grumbled, and I stumbled 

Till at last completely humbled and grown desperate almost, 
Leaning pensive gainst a fence I watched the hurrying student host, 
Hurrying club-wards to their dinner— 

And each miserable sinner 

Wore a newly-patent creeper on his graceful tapering heel. 

Wore a creeper, and as deeper 

In the waves each floundered, slipping, 

From moustachioed lips came ripping 

Thundering words which sounded steeper 

Than the sweet-lisped yeas and nays, in which fair Quaker maidens deal. 
Grimly swearing, since the days when I was wearing 

Baby-bibs, (myself a creeper, ) 

Truly never, never, never saw I any spot whatever, 

Where a pavement 

Was to pave meant, 

Yet each man who doffed his slippers and donned his walking suit, 
Became himself a slipper and a worsted one to boot— 

Never, never saw before, tho’ I’ve wandered far and wide, 

Small boys skating up the elm trees, sliding down the other side ! 
Where the glorious summer all things in a sea of beauty whelms, 
Yet with such outrageous winters as this city of the Elms. E. 
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“The Student in Aety Haven Society.” 


Messrs. Editors : 


Will you allow an outsider to make some suggestions respect- 
ing an article in the last number of the “ Yale Literary,’ entitled 
« The Students in New Haven Society,” which being the organ for 
the expression of college public sentiment, demands notice. 

The tone of the article is flippant and sarcastic, and its positions 
equally false and untenable. The problems of society are among 
the most difficult of solution, but the writer turns them off as if 
they were questions in simple arithmetic. He alludes to different 
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classes of society, gives a thrust here, a blow there, but shows by 
the gentle love-tap he is careful not to exceed, where his taste and 
fancy point. 

New Haven society, like every other, has faults growing out of 
its peculiar circumstances, which are not hinted at, but the position, 
that it is bound to admit within its family circles all the members of 
Yale College, is monstrous and absurd, and would not be maintained 
by any person of mature years or sober judgment. If such is their 
honest opinion, how happens it that no one residing in the city has 
ever been known to give all the students the privilege of visiting 
his sisters or his father’s house? Why do not the twenty young 
men who belong to New Haven families set the example, which, 
though it were not followed, would give them an agreeable. if 
limited society of their own ? 

There is a manifest inconsistency between this position and the 
assertion, that “if a student can only procure an invitation to a 
pic-nic etc., his social fortune is made, or if he fail here, become a 
teacher in a Sunday school, for in their relations to these, the New 
Haven young ladies are quite democratic, and he may thus find an 
avenue to society.” 

It ill becomes the writer, after a statement like this, to show as 
he does through the whole article, a feeling of bitterness towards 
the citizens, and assert that they are jealous of the presence of stu- 
dents among them. He knows very well, as all must, that a party 
or social gathering of any kind would be considered incomplete without 
their presence ; that they visit, many of them freely, in some of the 
best families, and that to procure an introduction to them is by no 
means a difficult matter. 

It may be said on the other side, that it is a notorious fact both 
among the college and city families, that great efforts are often 
required to induce students to visit them, which sometimes continue 
unsuccessful during the four years, though they have in each instance 
an unquestioned claim on their acquaintance and hospitality. There 
are probably as many who show unwillingness to visit when cordially 
and freely invited, as there are who complain of reserve on the part 
of those whose acquaintance they desire. 

The writer alludes toseveral classes of society ; the families of 
the Professors, the girls who walk Chapel street Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, those who let their rooms to students, and “the 
Ton,” so that we hardly understand the “ drift of his discourse,” 
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till in the closing paragraph, he says, ‘all (students) are certainly 
not suited to the same society, and as certainly would assume their 
appropriate places in the social grade. were all restraints removed.” 

What a state of things! Several hundred young men free to 
visit all the residents of New Haven, high and low, rich and poor, 
cultivated and ignorant, each as his fancy chooses, till he finds his 
proper level! You, who have imagination, give us a picture of the 
scenes that would follow. The pencil of a Hogarth might shrink 
from the task ! 

Students are often heard to say, that ladies would not object to 
admitting them to their society, if they were once allowed free 
access to it, and an opportunity given them to improve and refine 
their manners. This to a certain extent is true; they learn to 
adapt themselves to ladies while in their presence, which many sup- 
pose to be all that is necessary, while often the tastes and habits are 
as depraved and low, as inelegant or vulgar as before. New Haven 
young ladies have never been known to require in their gentlemen 
acquaintance, that polish of manners which comes from familiarity 
with cultivated society ; they rather content themselves with blunt- 
ness, shyness or gaucherie even, if there can be seen through them 
all (as is usual if it exists) that refinement and purity of nature or 
character, which would shrink from a profane word, a cvarse jest, 
or reprehensible conduct, as truly in their society, as in the presence 
of those by whom they would be approved. 

If it is less easy of late years than formerly, for students to gain 
access to the families of citizens, it may be because the fathers, 
mothers and daughters of New Haven have some recollections, not 
coming within the memory of the present generation of students, 
which make such reserve, to say the least, excusable. If it be said 
that there is no justice in punishing those at present on the stage, 
for the ingratitude and crime of those whu went before, it cannot 
be denied, that the lessuns of experience are the wisest and safest 
to follow. Verbum sap. 

The allusion to the “ senior party ’ 


, 


is almost beneath notice, and 
was evidently written by one who had never been present, for the 
sake of saying something smart. Such ridicule of the hospitalities 
of the faculty or citizens will always receive, outside of college at 
least, the contempt it deserves. 

There are evidently other references to persons and matters, 
which being better understood by students whom they concern, we 
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shall leave for their consideration, only saying, that a public laugh 
raised at the expense of others merely for its own sake, is generally 
as undeserved, as it is ungentlemanly and ungenerous. 

The article as a whole suggests the idea of oftener using the pages 
of the “ Yale Literary ” for practical questions, which if discussed 
in a less partial and impassioned manner, would not fail of being 
useful, the influence of such a false and perverted public sentiment 
as that of which we speak being a sample probably of that of many 
others. 

Allow us to express regret at its existence, for while all we have 
said, is true, and though college en masse has no claim on the hospi- 
talities of our citizens, we assert without fear of contradiction, that 
there is no prejudice against students, or jealousy of their presence as 
individuals, and are free to acknowledge some of them to be among 
our most agreeable acquaintances. 

It is not surprising perhaps, that such an opinion should be enter- 
tained, it being a college tradition, and one which often seems justi- 
fied by circumstances. A young man sometimes passes through the 
whole course without making an acquaintance in the city. He 
knows himself, so far as position and character are concerned, to be 
entitled to the hospitalities of the citizens, but he happens to be 
unfortunate. He has no claim on an individual outside the college 
walls, and sees others who have no more, and are perhaps less 
deserving than himself, mingling freely in society, and even sought 
for and courted, and through them others admitted to the same pri- 
vilege. He however, owing tosome caprice or freak of theirs is 
neglected, and being too sensitive or proud to ask favors, or even 
make known his wishes, is left to his books and the society of his 
chum. But who is to blame? Surely not the ladies or the families 
in the city. 

To such, and there are doubtless many, we say, make your desire 
fur acquaintance known, privately if you choose, to some one of the 
Professors, or other persons concerned, and if the right hand of 
fellowship is not cordially extended, we will acknowledge ourselves 
in the wrong, and give you leave to write as many articles on the 
exclusiveness of New Haven Society as your feelings may dictate. 

Suppose now you lay aside old prejudices and take us at our 
word—believe that Professors instead of entertaining the feelings 
which you so unreasonably ascribe to them, are at heart your true 
friends, aud ready to show themselves such, and that other citizens 
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are not surrounded by a wall of exclusiveness, but are genial and 
kind, end act according to such convictions, and we assure you the 
the result will be most happy to all concerned. 

And now having come, as I[ trust, to an amicable understanding, 
let us shake hands and be friends. a. & 


Bere and Chere. 


“ Have an article for the ‘Lit.’ ready by next Saturday, unless you 
want to be skinned alive!” were the suggestive contents of a note 
received one day at evening prayers from the editor of the present 
number. 

We were not anxious to be skinned alive, so we set to work to 
prepare the article. 

What shall we write about? What subject is there in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, which 
has not already been exhausted? About what could we say anything 
original, or, failing in originality, could we compile materials of suffi- 
cient interest to satisfy the different tastes of five hundred men, agree- 
ing in no other particular except that of finding fault? We were 
completely at a loss. 

We consulted our friends. 

“Write on the Characters of Napoleon and Washington,” said a 
Freshman, whose mind was still evidently tinctured with the influence 
of the Preparatory School. 

“ Write something moral,” said a Sophomore. 

“ Write on the question whether Richard III. was justifiable in offer- 
ing his kingdom for a horse,” said a Dispute-loving Junior. 

“Write on the Essential Conditions of Efficient Laws,” said a 
Senior, looking up from Butler's Analogy. 

“Write on New Haven Society.” Not we. We felt no anxiety to 
poke up another hornet’s nest, and provoke anew the wrath of the fair 
ones. We did not wish to live under a constant fear of treasonable 
designs from all quarters—to be eyed askance by every pretty girl we 
met, as we walked up and down Chapel street—to be attacked every 
day in the papers—never to take a letter from the Post Office, without 
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anticipating a literal or metaphorical “blow-up.” No, we did not wish 
to excite another social war. Tantaene animis calestibus ire ? 

Moreover, we had some regard for the character of the magazine, 
and wished it, so far as it lay in our power, to come as near as possible 
to our conception of what is an ideal number of the “Lit.” What is 
that, may be asked. The question deserves a reply, and shall re- 
ceive one. 

An ideal number of the “Lit.” should consist of eight articles, ex- 
cluding the editorial matter. Of these eight, two should be poetry, 
of what character it makes no particular difference. Of the remaining 
six, two should be literary articles, which every one will run over 
hastily, and praise; three local, which every one will read carefully, 
and then abuse; and the last should be a good, solid essay, for ballast, 
To be sure, no one will pretend to peruse it, but everybody will com- 
mend it as being well-written and deep; and moreover, it gives the 
magazine a reputation abroad. It shows that we are not altogether 
frivolous, nor regardless of the mighty influence which this publica- 
tion exerts upon the destinies of the country. 

But let us take a leap from the impersonal we to the objective egé. 
Was I to be literary, or local, or deep? The question was no nearer 
being answered than before. 

Can any one explain that close though subtle connection which 
exists between eating and ideas? Can any psychologist tell why it is 
that a man rarely meditates before a meal, but after one, almost always 
feels inclined to do so? Psychologist, I say—not physiologist. The 
latter will give you the fact, and assign what he calls the explanation 
of it; but he is never able to tell how or why the asserted cause 
should produce the known effect. And however that may be, the ex- 
istence of this invisible connection introduces me to my subject. 

One evening I had partaken of a more hearty supper than usual, 
and naturally felt disposed to indulge in contemplation. So I seated 
myself on the fence, and tried to think of something upon which to 
write. Before me stood the Library, grim and darkly-shaded in the 
moonlight. Insensibly reveries of all kinds chased one another through 
my thoughts; the unreal world of fancy took possession of my mind, 
and the real world of life faded quite away. In that half-musing, 
half-dozing state, I remained until the rugged outlines of the building 
settled into fair proportion; the rough stones became smooth in the 
glimmer of the silver rays, and the theoretical pinnacles were flashing 
with light in the mirror of my dreams. There stood my subject, 
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silent, stern and cold. And thus before every man are subjects innu- 
merable for thought and for development, if he will look at that which 
lies directly before him, and not be forever fixing his eyes on the 
shadowy and unattainable. 

No extra charge made for the above moral reflection! Copies of 
this number of the magazine can be obtained as usual for a quarter of 
a dollar each. 

Having found my subject, I wish now to come to an explanation 
with the reader. I set out with the intention of writing an article 
which would defy all known laws of composition, and for my guidance 
in the treatment of it, I reserve for myself the three following pri- 
vileges : 

I. That of saying anything whatsoever, whether it has any connec- 
tion with the subject or not; of jumping from one topic to another 
without building bridges of transition-sentences ; and of contradicting 
myself whenever I so please. 

IT. That of interchanging we and J, when it is convenient so to do. 
Analogy justifies this. The Greek passes from one person to another 
in the same sentence, and every one says that tongue approaches the 
nearest to perfection of any that ever existed. Between you and me, 
“gentle reader,” I don’t believe all the stuff that is written about the 
perfection of the Greek language. I am sick of it, with its running 
fire of particles, its vulgar and impotent double negation, and its 
everlasting wevs and des. 

III. That of putting down the observations and thoughts I really 
had, and not those it was my duty to have had. They were not, 
perhaps, the observations which a sensible man would have made, nor 
the thoughts which should have sprung up in any “ well-regulated 
mind.” But such as they are, I claim them as my own, and will take 
the responsibility for their appearance. 

Listen then, reader, to what I thought and saw, while taking 


A WALK IN THE LIBRARY. 


“What settlement have you made upon your bride?” asked the 
notary. 

“Immortality,” was the reply ; “the names of the wives of kings 
die with them, but that of the wife of Scarron shall live forever.” 

The renowned comic writer of France said many witty words, some 
wise ones; but that is the only sublime speech he ever made. The 
very loftiness of its conceit gives to the poor cripple who uttered it a 
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dignity, which all the flattering attentions of princes and nobles never 
threw about his character. It was a proud expression of the eternal 
supremacy of mind, dictated by the haughty consciousness that his 
name would live in the memory of men, when those of his magnificent 
associates would pass away with the few short hours that spanned 
their lives, The fame of Scarron has hardly escaped the destroying 
hand of time. Few now speak of him, fewer still have read his works. 
Yet for that simple sentence he deserves the respect of all who rever- 
ence true nobility of character, as one who, frivolous as he was and 
impious as he was, had the manliness to stand forth in a servile though 
brilliant age, and proclaim that God’s last and highest gift to man was 
not the accidental influence which wealth and station impart, but the 
majesty and might of imperial intellect. 

I always think of the words of Scarron when I enter a, large library, 
True, the thought is old and threadbare; yet how much higher the 
life that leaves the undying impress of its work upon these inanimate 
pages, to that which, however elevated in station, however successful 
in worldly pursuits, passes away from earth and gives no sign. The 
dead past does not bury all its dead. For us the men of long ago 
live as really as if they now trod our streets, or stood with us face to 
face. We feel their presence as truly, we honor their characters as 
heartily, as if the words they said and the actions they did were the 
words and actions of the living present, and not empty echoes of scenes 
and events in ages gone by. What cotemporary of the author of the 
* Anatomie of Melancholie” ever appreciated Burton so well as did 
Charles Lamb? And to how many of us now is the fame of Sydney, 
of Milton, or of Russell, as dear as if they were bound to us by those 
natural ties which God never intended to be sundered ? 

I like an old library, filled with quaint old books in quaint old type, 
and covered with quaint old binding. The silence which pervades it, 
the almost solemnity that envelops it, and the stern enthusiasm of 
those who frequent it, form a contrast, in every way striking, to the 
glitter and bustle of a fashionable circulating library, with shelves 
burdened with the weight of volumes fresh from the press, and 
thronged by pleasure-lovers and pleasure-seekers only. Not in such 
a place is it that mere visionaries, and worldlings, whose thoughts are 
only to pass away an idle hour, congregate ; but earnest men, whose 
labors control the workings of the machinery of life in its manifold 
forms. There are the grave, scholarly faces, upon which years of toil 
and patient thought have given their ineffaceable testimony to the 
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benignity and refinement of learning. There are the haggard faces, 
whose sharply-drawn features tell no secret tale of exertion unrepaid, 
of expectation disappointed, of the hope that deferred maketh the 
heart sick. And there are also the bright, boyish faces, glowing with 
the golden light of youth and high endeavor, anticipating not the 
weary nights and wearier days that must intervene before the tardy 
honors shall be won, and the long sought-for result obtained. It is to 
a spot invested with such associations that men go for that retirement 
which is essential to all earnest work—far away from the noise of life 
that sounds without, its passion, its tumult, the rolling of the wheels 
and the jarring of the machinery. Every man, however unthinking, 
however devoted to self, feels the influence of such a place. The 
eager eyes that have watched those pages in times past, the trembling 
hands that have turned those leaves, are all there to confront and 
overshadow the careless spirit. A life spent in a vast library may not 
be productive of great results, nor graced by heroic action; but it 
certainly cannot be called useless or ignoble. 

And for this reason I never had that prejudice against the mere 
bookworm which some feel or profess. Not to all alike is the mission 
of toil; not to all alike is the stern necessity of mingling in that con- 
flict, from which no one escapes unharmed. Let the dreamer dream 
on. In the thronging avenues of life there are enough, ready and 
willing to do its earnest work. The bookworms who haunt great li- 
braries are, too often, literary men who have gone through a hardening 
experience in some one of the manifold forms of suffering—either aspi- 
ration that died in endeavor, or effort that failed when just begun, or 
secret grief that drove the restless mind from the real world of sorrow 
to the unreal life of books. Who would sit in judgment upon the 
motives which sway such a spirit? Who would lift up from those 
graves, scattered along the pathway of every man, in which lie buried 
the feelings of former years—the passions that agitated, the hopes 
that excited, the fears that dispirited—that covering of later feelings, 
which have overgrown and overshadowed them, and recall the wearied 
heart from its retirement, to mingle again in scenes of sorrow and 
strife? Let the life of a bookworm be unproductive, be even ignoble, 
if you will; yet there is something to admire in the character of one 
who, in this money-loving, money-getting age, can give up the pursuit 
of everything which is to men most dear, and resolutely devote him- 
self to that which brings neither honor nor worldly advantage. 

——Very few know how to use a library, however ; and perhaps it can 
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never be used with the greatest advantage, except by a man who has 
been brought up from his earliest years in a constant association with 
books. It is only such a one who knows how to skiy—which is the 
distinguishing trait of the perfect reader. It is with a feeling of real 
grief we say it, we have been acquainted with individuals, in most 
things considered sensible, who, apparently without perception of their 
folly or remorse for their waste of time, will go through an ordinary 
work from beginning to end, passing over nothing carelessly, omitting 
nothing, sometimes forgetting nothing. The amount of literary lum- 
ber such persons must carry around in their memories defies, all cal- 
culation. Out of the millions of volumes in existence, there are per- 
haps a dozen which will bear and repay so close and constant a 
perusal; but the contents of most books, like the lives of most men, 
are incapable of standing a very searching scrutiny. One of this class 
of readers can be detected at the distance of a rod, by the movement 
of the mouth, which opens and closes as the words pass in, like the 
rise and fall of a portcullis in some ancient gateway. To use a 
homely illustration from our daily life, it is with most books as with 
the coffee at most New Haven boarding houses*—in both cases you 
are compelled to swallow a hogshead of matter, of a very uncertain 
nature, to get a taste of the delicate essence which gives to that mat- 
ter its vitality and value. Now the true reader is not he who takes 
down indiscriminately everything which is set before him, whether 
fish, flesh, or castor oil; not he who scans every word upon which his 
eye falls, as if it were an essential element of the moral law; but the 
one who has an appreciation, almost instinctive, of what is worthless 
and false, and the judgment to select that alone which is useful and 
true. Every author, whose mind is not one dead level of respectable 
feebleness, always excels in some particular things; and the true 
secret of reading is not to weary the memory by carefully treasuring 
up everything which a book contains, but to pay close attention to 
those individual properties which give to every book that is worth 
printing its utility and beauty. 

But our purpose is to speak more especially of what we saw in the 
College Library ; not of the objects which perhaps ought to have in- 
terested us, but those which did interest us; not of the treatises on 
theology, politics, the sciences and the arts, for none of which had we 








* N. B.—No insult to New Haven society or Mission Schools intended by the 
above remark. 
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ever a strong predilection, but of matters about which we are more 
competent to form an opinion. 

A close examination of the College Library would probably show 
that it is far more remarkable for the works it has not, than for those 
which it has ; and would disclose a state of things which, if it can be 
said with truth of us, must furnish some very curious inferences as to 
the condition of the collections of books in other institutions, to nearly 
all of which our own collection is superior. We do not pretend to 
have the time, ability, or knowledge requisite for such an investiga- 
tion, and shall point out only some things which struck us with pe- 
culiar force, as we wandered here and there about the alcoves. As 
might be expected, there is the usual quantity of what is to be found 
in such a place; books of all sorts and sizes—books in all languages 
—books which look as if they had been presented after their donors 
had been ashamed to own them any longer. Judged by their dona- 
tions, many persons would seem to consider libraries in the light of 
great literary gutters, designed to carry off all the refuse intellectual 
matter which collects in their houses. Occaasionally, a valuable old 
work is thus given; but the gift is excusable as a fault of ignorance, 
and not of intention. 

It would be unfair to say that even many of the volumes in the 
Library have been presented in accordance with this principle, or that 
it does not possess a large number of works of the most valuable 
character; yet, that its imperfections are great and striking, no one 
who has in his eye European collections would be likely to doubt. 
The second in size of the College Libraries in the United States, it 
is radically inefficient, uniformly defective. No one department is 
completely filled up; in many scarcely even a beginning has been made. 
Poetry, fiction, essays,—in fine, belles-lettres,—are left almost entirely 
to the Society Libraries. At a time when, in every distinct province 
of science, art, and literature, works of the most valuable character 
are constantly published or re-published, the first institution of our 
country, to supply itself with the most necessary authorities, is com- 
pelled to rely upon the chance offerings of friends, or the meagre 
interest of a miserable endowment. Our Alumni owe it to their own 
reputation that this shall not much longer continue the case. It is due 
to themselves that they should step forward to the support of their 
Alma Mater with more liberality than they have hitherto shown. 

The fact that English literature—using literature in its most re- 
stricted sense—is left almost entirely to the Society Libraries, explains 
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much which, at first sight, might seem anomalous in the condition of 
the College Library. Any one whose eye ran over the numberless 
editions of the classics collected in the latter, the countless works in 
French and German, and the scattered volumes in Italian, Spanish, 
Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, and almost every other imaginable tongue, 
might well be pardoned for thinking that the intellectual wealth of 
every language was represented, except that of his own. Yet English 
literature has not been altogether neglected, especially in the depart- 
ment of poetry. Here, of course, is the usual number of the “ illus- 
trious obscure,” but, withal, some men of enduring reputation. There 
is a collection of British Poets, from Chaucer to Johnson inclusive, 
complete so far as it goes, but in its present condition reminding one 
of Macaulay’s criticism upon Croker’s edition of Boswell’s John- 
son—it is ill-compiled, ill-arranged, ill-expressed, ill-edited. With 
the dramatists of the Elizabethean age the Library is better supplied, 
although the catalogue is far from being filled; but in the writings of 
English authors since the time of the French Revolution, it is wofully 
deficient. A little book containing Childe Harold, Beppo, and one of 
the minor poems, is all that exists to tell us of the “most brilliant 
Englishman of the nineteenth century.” Rogers is represented by a 
small volume containing the Pleasures of Melancholy, and Campbell 
by a still smaller one, having in it however most of the good poetry 
he wrote. The most diligent search would fail in finding a single copy 
of Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, the Brownings, and a large num- 
ber of works, “which no library can afford to be without.” Not one 
American poet of any respectability can be found in the whole collec- 
tion, unless we include in that class men of such questionable reputa- 
tion as Brainard and Pierpont. 

The last remark deserves limitation however. There are oases in 
the wildest deserts, and so here in a corner in one of the alcoves 
stands in solitary grandeur a thundering epic,—the Fredoniad or 
Independence Preserved,—which has for its subject the operations of 
the last war with Great Britain. “Fame is no plant of mortal soil,” 
many a poor devil of a poet has found out to his sorrow, and it is to 
be feared that Richard Emmons of Great Crossing, Kentucky, the 
producer of the above-mentioned commodity, has by this time also dis- 
covered the fact. In the genuine epic style the author commences, 
taking as his starting-point, Hell, which if his description is to be 
trusted, is a place deep beyond all calculation. Witness the follow- 
ing : 
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‘Far, far beyond where darts the arrowy light— 
Below the confines of eternal night— 

Beneath where Chaos midst confusion reigns— 
Below where fiends carouse, broke loose their chains— 
Deep, deeper still, down, down, sunk down below, 
Hell’s portals open to the realms of woe.” 


It is in this certainly secluded spot that the infernal spirits meet to 
plot the destruction of the liberties of America. After a short delibera- 
tion, enlivened by what Byron would call a “row” springing up between 
Avarice, Anger, Malice and Anarchy, the convention adjourns 
to the White Mountains, in order to carry their plans into effec- 
tual operation. The events of the war are then related in detail from 
the surrender of Detroit to the battle of New Orleans, and the poem 
concludes with an affecting apostrophe to Andrew Jackson. The 
Fredoniad may perhaps be best described by saying that it takes up 
four volumes, averaging over three hundred and fifty pages apiece, 
and consists of forty cantos, each one of which is of the standard 
dimensions. It is without doubt a genuine epic; epic in form, epic— 
shall we say it /—in dullness. Yet the poem, as a whole, can hardly 
be called absurd or even silly ; its most prominent characteristic seems 
rather to be decent debility. 

On the top shelves of one of the alcoves, nearly out of sight, and 
probably altogether out of mind, are a few volumes, almost the only 
works in the whole collection, which have about them the taint of the cir- 
culating library. There is a among them Ivanhoe, in a Spanish and also 
a Portuguese translation, and fora wonder the same tale can likewise 
be found in the vernacular. Leaving out of view productions of such 
a character as Don Quixote and the Decameron, there is in the library 
no other work of fiction of any reputation whatever. Indeed, in so vast 
a collection of books, scientific, theological, classical and political, a 
genuine modern novel looks exceedingly forlorn, and reminds one very 
much of Pope’s description of the fly in the amber— 

“Tis not the thing was either rich or rare, 
But wonder how the devil it came there.” 

Upon a shelf by themselves stand twenty-three bound volumes of the 
Yale Literary Magazine, for our encouragement and discouragement— 
encouragement, in showing the stubborn determination with which the 
College has for so long a period maintained its Magazine, while so 
many periodicals in other institutions have come and gone—discourage- 
ment, in the ominous gradual decrease in the size of the volumes 
VOL. XXIV. 27 
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from the eleventh one down. We look back, with a sigh for modern 
degeneracy, to the times when men like William M. Evarts, J. P. 
Thompson and Donald G. Mitchell were Editors ; and when numbers 
of sixty pages came out with a long list of “respectfully declined” arti- 
cles attached, showing the enthusiasm, if not the ability, which the 
students then manifested in the enterprise. A melancholy contrast 
it is to these days, when a board of Editors is transformed from its 
legitimate duties into a suction pump, in constant operation to force 
money and articles from the pockets and brains of unwilling subscrib- 
ers and contributors—with results too often resembling the toil 


‘Of dropping buckets into empty wells.” 


It is to be borne in mind, however, that all of the works mentioned 
above as wanting in the College Library are to be found in the Society 
Libraries. Of these we have a right to be proud. Consisting at pre- 
sent of twenty-five thousand volumes, mostly in the department of 
English literature, and constantly keeping up with the most valuable 
publications of the day, they are well worthy the honorable mention 
they received in the national census. Certainly, as regards either the 
number or the value of the books contained in them, they are equaled 
by no similar student collections in our country. They meet that 
want which the Library proper does not undertake to meet. They 
are for students; that is for scholars. It is the object of the two 
former to furnish those works which are needed for amusement and 
instruction by every one pursuing a course of liberal education: the 
object of the latter, to supply those great books of reference, those ne- 
cessary but rare and costly authorities, which will enable men, devoted 
to any one branch of learning, to prosecute their enquiries in the most 
successful manner—books of reference and authorities, which, though 
invaluable to such men, are utterly useless to the general reader. 

T. R. L. 
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Che Analogy of the Comet. 


Lone traveler through the fields of air, 

What may thy presence here portend ? 

Art come to greet the planets fair, 

As friend greets friend ? 

Whate’er thy purpose, thou dost teach 

Some lessons to the humble soul_—Mrs. Have. 


Al hale grate loominary—twicet al hale ! 
Grand fizzicle vizziter, your welcome. 
* * * * * * * * 
Yourn al nev and Trait, so of coars cant fele. 
i sumtimes wish I hadent no boddy two— 
* * * * * * * * 
1st egsirsize & git some mete onto your ribs 
& like Samson let your har gro long. 
From a Noad to the Comeck. 
Rote into the sumer by Mr. K. N. Pepper, Esq. 


A marvelous harmony runs through all of nature’s works. She 
has types to which conform the crystallizations of a snow flake, not 
less perfectly than the creations of a universe. In the progressive 
series of animal life the earliest fishes were reptilian, and thus pro- 
phetic types of orders to come after them. The same law which 
arranges the leaves around the parent stem, fixes the planets of the 
solar system in their places. 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 


To present in an humble manner another illustration of this general 
truth: to point out some of the characteristics of cometary bodies,' 
and thus, by means of analogies, which, with the aid of illustration 
and diagrams, I hope to make plain; to infer the true cometary type, 
and in this way to show what harmony, and where there is, if any, 
between cometary existence and animal life; and to interpret, in a 
feeble way, the prophecy which the type reveals,’ will be the general 
aim of the present article. 

It would be a strong presumption against the truth of the analogy 
which is about to be drawn, if it should appear to be newly discov- 
ered; if I should claim that, although it had been coeval with the 
birth of animal life, it had yet never until this present time been 
noticed. I shall endeavor therefore at the outset to show, by going 
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back to the derivation of the term, that the analogy was natural; 7. e., 
was to be looked for in accordance with the nature of things; and 
moreover, that the name itself was applied in conscious realization of 
the existence of this analogy. If this can be made out, it will be a 
strong point established, for it will rid us at one fell swoop of the fog 
of uncertainty which hangs about the face of novelty, and will cast 
the burden of proof upon the shoulders of such as take it upon them- 
selves to bring objections. Now, 

I. The only single word in our language by which this combination 
of nucleus, envelope and tail is known to us, is this—comet, from the 
Greek éu7, which signifies the hair of the head. Of what now is it 
evidence to the philologist to find two terms, derived from the same 
original source, but applied to apparently very diverse objects? We 
answer, either that the objects have some one characteristic in com- 
mon, or that there exists between them a general resemblance. Either 
case is sufficient for our purpose. Comet comes from *duy, the hair, 
In seeking therefore for the corresponding typical form in animal life, 
although we could not reasonably insist upon such a coincidence as 
that just mentioned in regard to terms, yet, if such coincidence should 
be found actually to exist, this single fact would be of no small weight 
in the matter. That in the case before us such a coincidence actually 
does exist, we shall endeavor to show further on in this article.'' This 
coincidence in terms is evidence that the analogy was obvious at the 
time when the terms were first applied. But if this be so, and the 
nature of things be not changed,—which, bear in mind, is pre-supposed 
in this deduction,—then we should be able at this time to trace the 
resemblance. We must indicate, therefore, as preliminary to such 
comparison, 


II. The physical characteristics of comets, in so far as they are 
pertinent to our present purpose. What then are the essential phy- 
sical characteristics of a comet? The astronomer would enu- 
merate three—the nucleus, the envelope, the tail; but it is sufficiently 
accurate for us to group all these parts under these two simple di- 
yisions, 


1. Head, 
2, Tail. 


Such a view is taken by the poet in the lines which we have quoted 
at the head of this essay : 


* Yourn al hed and tail ;” 


1 Part fi. sec. i. 
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and in the succeeding line : 

“‘{ sometimes wish i haddent no boddy two;” 
for the line which follows : 

** 1st egsirsize & git sum mete onto your ribs,” 
if it be not contradictory of what goes before—which it surely is— 
proceeds at least upon the presumption—which can not be—that, as 
at present existing, no flesh covers the ribs; and ribs without flesh are 
certainly more of an anomaly in nature than trees without bark.' We 
must seek therefore for some type made up mainly of head and tail, 
and we must not be satisfied until such a type be found. Yet we must 
not stop at this. A head and tail, if that be all, may be found em- 
bodied in the least of all American coins; but who, from this single 
fact, would be warranted in claiming the cent as typical of a comet? 
We see at once that, in addition to this, 


III. There must be also physical resemblance. We have made use 
of this expression—physical resemblance—although quite aware that 
it is not without objection. What is insisted upon, in this regard, is 
merely this,—that between the type, which we are seeking, and the 
antitype, which we have given, a marked and unmistakable, yet, it 
may be, very general similarity of contour must obtain. We appre- 
hend that none will deny this. Now I know of no means better calcu- 
lated to enforce the application which is to be made of this principle, 
than to present before the eye the outline of a comet, We lay no 
claim to scientific accuracy in delineation, but the general appearance 
is this: 





a head, nearly cireular, from which shoots off what we term the tail, 
the whole outline being arranged very nearly about an axis of sym- 
metry. Somesuch physical resemblance we must expectinthetype. But, 

IV. It will be urged, and with some show of reason, that not all 
comets have this form—not all comets are restricted to a single tail. 
“Tn 1744, a comet appeared which had six tails spread out like a fan.” 
(Olmsted’s Ast. p. 257.) Now when you find your type of one tail, 
how will you make it typical of an antitype which has six tails 
spread out like a fan? It would be a sufficient answer to every such 





1 What the author wishes to bring out is, that the poet was here evidently wound up in 
a fog.—ED. 
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objection, that they are probably exceptional cases—monstrous—and as 
such can furnish no just ground for argument or analogy. But we 
hope to make even the exception prove the rule, and to show that, so 
far from being a valid objection, this fact furnishes the highest con- 
firmation of our theory. Hope, we say, for even should we fail to 
satisfy any candid mind in regard to this point, we are yet left to re- 
sort to the exceptional case, and demand that all six-tailed comets be 
referred to the same category with teapots with two spouts and wagons 
with five wheels—very uncertain grounds upon which to base an 
analogy to apply to the whole genus, teapot or wagon. As it will be 
necessary, in the course of the argument, to recur to six-tailed comets, 
for purposes of illustration we give what, in default of scientific data, 
we suppose to be the appearance of a comet “ with six tails spread out 
like a fan :”— 


Having thus briefly indicated in the antitype, the comet, the main 
points essential to our analogy, we proceed to introduce at once the 
specimen of animal life which we affirm to be the comet’s type—THE 
TADPOLE. (Gyrinus, Plin. Ranunculus, Lin.) 

I early stated that I should show that the analogy was natural, and 
was obvious to the minds of those by whom in the first instance the 
name was applied. I begin therefore with this point. 

I. Tadpole and porwiggle are synonymous terms, and are applied 
indifferently. Polliwog, in America, is the corruption of porwiggle, 
which in other parts is corrupted into polliwig. Now, Forby thinks 
(See Webster Unabridged)—and who doubts Forby !/—that polliwig is 
from periwig, and periwig is a covering of false hair for the head. 
Now then, briefly, how stands the presumption in favor of our type ? 


Comet= xéun =Hair: 
Tadpole = periwig = Hair : Hair. 


But we advance beyond presumption, and lay down boldly and em- 
phatically, 
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II. This proposition, that if, with the whole range of animated life 
at our disposal, we were bound to find that particular specimen which, 
of all others, should be in itself the most perfect embodiment of head 
and tail, I entertain not the slightest suspicion but that specimen 
would be the tadpole. In animated life, I say, for outside of this, 
there can be no doubt that such embodiment is the comet. True, it 
may with some be a question, are we morally bound to find a cometary 
type? But this, if it be urged as an objection, is irrelevant; for all I 
insist upon is—not that we are so bound, but—that if we are so bound, 
we are in the same way and to an equal extent bound to accept the 
tadpole as that type! The presumption, then, with which we started, 
is gaining ground; truth is weaving her web about us. We have to 
add to our previous analogy this : 


Comet = Heap and TAI : 
Tadpole = Heap and Tait : 


} Heap and Tal. 


We have taken, we trust, such hold upon the mind that we can now 
advance more rapidly to the remaining points which it has been 
thought worth while to notice. For it is to be considered that, al- 
though the analogy hold even to the slightest particular, it is beyond 
the scope of a short magazine article, such as this, more than briefly 
to indicate the course of thought. We go on hastily, therefore, to 
notice what was termed, 

III. The physical resemblance, and, as before, appeal to the eye 
with a graphic illustration : 


Comet 


Tadpole 


No mere chance resemblance this can be, surely, one would say, after 
coming with us thus far. But would there be the slightest 

*‘ hook to hang a doubt upon,” 
when what he had supposed would prove fatal to the tadpole theory 
should be found upon examination to be—not an objection—not an 


exception—but a necessary consequence of the analogy. In short, 
that, 





1 It is not easy to see how this point can be answered.—ED. 
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‘Iv. The any six-tailed . comet aati be merry 7) sail fall 
into the ranks beside a certain stage of development of the tadpole. 
Tadpole, now, is not always tadpole—(this will furnish me with some 
speculations in the sequel;') he isatoad (Saxon, tade) in embryo, and 
by development he must change from a toad in posse to a toad in esse. 
An intermediate stage in this development is that period when he 
lingers on the narrow border land between tadpole and toad; and in 
this intermediate stage it is that we must look for the analogy to six- 
tailed comets. ‘The tail of the tadpole is soon to drop off; what has 
been to him the organ of motion and of locomotion is soon to be laid 
aside for ever. Now, motion is a sine gua non, an essential to life 
itself, and if the living entity be left without the organ of motion, 
death must ensue, and that right speedily. Just here comes in the 
beneficent foresight of Providence ; for not sooner does the coccygial 
cartilage begin to loosen, and the “little cohesive cords to snap asun- 
der, one by one,” which hold together head and tail, than other organs 
of motion are forming, and before the want is felt, which would super- 
vene upon a caudal loss, the possibility of experiencing such a want is 
precluded. Legs grow out, and the tadpole takes his first step onward 
towards the toad. But, for the time being, legs are useless to him 
who has not learned to use them, and, as motion is essential to the 
tadpole during this state of discipline, he has now both legs and a 
tail. This, then, is the appearance which he presents : 


Now if an artist, I care not how truthful in delineation, had at- 
tempted to portray upon canvas the great “comet of 1744, with its 
six tails spread out like a fan,” I do not say that he would have drawn 
a tadpole such as I have drawn—I have no need to say this; but what 
I do say, and what I insist upon very strongly is, that ¢f he had made 
a faithful delineation of that comet, and had been asked out of all the 
animal kingdom to find its type, THAT TYPE would have been the 
tadpole, in the state between posse and esse. 

To such—if there be any—as do not deem the foregoing analogies 
decisive, I confess I have little more to offer; words, to say nothing of 
arguments, would be wasted upon them. But I invite those who ap- 
preciate the considerations which have been pointed out, before they 
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accompany me to the few applications which I have to make of this 
analogy. to recapitulate and condense the main points of the argument, 
—which, let it be remarked, is cumulative,—that they may be firmly 
fixed in the mind. They are, 


I, Comet = xéuy, 
Tadpole = periwig, — 


II. Comet, 


Tadpole, HeAp and TalL. 


III. Comet. 


Tadpole. 


IV. Comet of 1744. 





Tadpole of about 17 days. 


Having thus established, beyond a reasonable doubt, this typical 
relation, the main deduction which I make from it—and I crave atten- 
tion to it as an important and pregnant one—is this, 

I. Comets are bodies in a transition state, and what the coming 
events will be we can trace out in the shadows cast before in the type. 
In a word, and briefly, the tail, in the course of upward development, 
must drop of. This we should naturally infer from the great and 
otherwise unaccountable eccentricity of the cometary orbit. For see 
now: a body, with an appendage stretching away behind until it is 
VOL. XXIV. 28 
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lost in space, has been for ages traveling on in a direction almost 
rectilinear, but now, as it comes rushing down to the sun with a 
velocity absolutely inconceivable, it must wheel short about, to return 
in a direction just the reverse of its previous motion. The swiftness of 
a man’s movement is displayed in no slight degree by the angle which 
his coat tail makes with his vertebral column; and when a rider, un- 
der full speed, quickly turns a corner, he is in great danger of being 
left behind. But how feeble an idea do such illustrations as these 
convey to us of the comet’s motion! And how full of hazard to his 
integrity must be any such attempt of turning the short corner at the 
sun as we have hinted at. And, consider, the attempt is not made a 
single time. Itisrepeated. His pristine vigor, the cohesion of matter, 
and a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, might avert a catas- 
trophe in a single instance; but when each escape is followed by a 
renewal of the attempt, when the single act becomes a constant habit, 
the chances of a successful perihelion passage must diminish in an 
inverse ratio as the number of the passages increases, until, in the 
course of time, as the limit is approached, the dismemberment be- 
comes inevitable, and would be regarded frightful did we look upon it 
in any other light than that of a necessary fore-ordained progress in 
upward development. But, 

II. The caudal extirpation may, and, from observations, we are in- 
clined to believe generally does, take place in a different manner; 7. e., 
by gradual and almost imperceptible disintegration or wearing away. 
In one instance, happily, we are furnished with data which enable us 
to predict with tolerable accuracy the time when, from being a cosmical 
tadpole, Halley’s comet will become—if we may use the analogy—a 
cosmical toad. “In 1305 this body was described by the historians of 
that age as cometa horrende magnitudinis ; in 1456 its tail reached 
from the horizon to the zenith. At its recent return, in 1835, the 
greatest length of the tail was about 129.” (Olmsted’s Ast., p. 256.) 

Now, as the are from the horizon to the zenith is 90°, by a simple 
equality of ratios we obtain, 

1835—1456 : X : : 90°—12° ; 12°, 
whence, 

X = less than 70 years, when the tail will have been 
completely worn away. It is not improbable that many now living 
may witness Halley’s comet advanced to this stage of development. 

Then what next? Farther than this, argument and analogy do not 
warrant us in going; but turning, as a relief to the mind, from a 
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rigorous deduction, let me present, in closing, a thought—fanciful, 
perhaps, but to me always a pleasant one. As I have looked, on the 
night of some 13th of November, at the meteors radiating from the 
constellation of the Sickle, it has occurred to me, may not these law- 
less nomads of the universe, after wearing off their tails in fierce and 
furious flight about the sun, settle down in quiet along the shores of 
the universe, to remain through unnumbered ages, until in the fullness of 
time—I know not what propensity seizes them, together, and with a 
“chug” that echoes along the ethereal arches, they plunge off and 
disappear in the depths of boundless expanse. If it be so, can we 
wonder that the falling stars make music as they go, and that a sound' 
is heard ? 

\ 

\ 


\\ 


Che Logie of Puritan Character. 


The Puritan of events and of principles, both political and doctrinal, 
is perhaps the most familiar theme in New England literature. But 
unless we are widely mistaken, the triumphs of the English Revolu- 
tion, which is the great event in Puritan history, and the great blow 
struck in behalf of his principles, were not achieved in the “ Petition of 
Right,” or at “Marston Moor,” but in the wrestlings of the closet, 
and the logic of that Revolution is best studied in the Puritan charac- 
ter. Apart from history, too, there is an originality, an invincible 
heroism, and a perpetual sorrow in that man, which furnish a rare 
study of moral traits. We find here, in the most striking degree, the 
elements of greatness, whether noble or deformed; namely, depth of 
feeling, which is the vitality and motive force of character; and 
strength of purpose, which gives to action its efficiency. 

The inherent traits of the Puritan belong to the English life and 








1 Aimed, undoubtedly, at Prof. Olmsted’s theory of shooting stars.—Ep. 
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growth, while the life-principle, quickening and inspiring old traits, 
was a cause acting pre-eminently in the age of his historical develop- 
ment. The former was the ideality of the few centuries preceding ; 
the latter the reformation. 

The solitude and idleness of feudal life, opening a field for dreams 
and vagaries; the small acquaintance with human nature, giving a 
kind of reality to the noble possibilities of character ; these conditions 
of life gave a pre-eminent ideality to the English mind up to the 
Elizabethean age. And the ideal most easily suggested by the perils 
and rude conflicts of those times, was physical manhood, with its 
prowess wielded in behalf of the weak and wronged. Such an ideal 
appears all along in medieval history, as the theme of song and the 
inspiration of chivalry. But this ideality presupposed another nega- 
tive trait—the want of careful philosophical methods of thinking. For 
the ideal acquires reality and shapes the character, only as accurate 
distinctions between the true and false are done away, and the imagin- 
ary and visionary become substantial. 

But the mind of the age gained in daring what it lost in sharpness 
and accuracy of thinking. Philosophy, in any form, has a large in- 
gredient of caution. Carefully, and by a gradual induction, it ad- 
vances, often lighting up abysses yawning with difficulties, which it 
fails to span. On the brink of every crisis, philosophy is thus at 
fault ; for every crisis implies the interruption of known laws and the 
interposition of laws as yet unknown. A mighty work has often been 
done in history by the heroic, seemingly mad, confidence that what 
ought to be, is to be ; confidence which, guided by an unerring faith in 
the success of noble aims, strikes out a path to achievement through 
difficulties which statesmanship could never penetrate. Thus the 
chivalric age imparted the elements of prodigious but dangerous 
power. It furnished the forces of a mighty enthusiasm; a sturdy 
manhood, prompt to grapple with every exigency ; a heated imagina- 
tion, easily kindled to passion and stimulating the energies. The 
genius of the age was happily symbolized in the Divinity of primeval 
Britain,—wild, vague, and mystic, but dwelling in the unyielding oak. 
These traits were not lost, as traits on the Continent were apt to be, 
by the subduing and commingling of races, but crystallized in the na- 
tional character, through the undisturbed processes of centuries. 

The great animating principle of the Puritan character was the 
reformation, It was not at war with, or dissociated from, but strangely 
adapted to, former traits. It was not armed with the keen logic of 
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Luther, logic whetted by long conflict in the German schools, and 
needed to dislodge the former religion from ancient scholastic sophis- 
tries and casuistries. The logic of reform was little wanted in Eng- 
land, where Romanism from the first had been but a feeble exotic. 
The real issues of the reformation were not confined to learned coun- 
cils. Its systems of worship and doctrines of mediation were far 
simpler and more readily comprehended than those which it opposed. 
Its truths, like all the truths in God’s economy, were broad enough to 
reach equally the highest and lowest capacities, and were in fact best 
adapted to those earnest, simple-ninded men who formed the body of 
the English middle classes. Those great truths, which we call God’s 
truths, are plain and unmistakable to the upturned thought as the 
light in heaven, although the subtleties of reasoning could never de- 
termine the limits to their fading outlines. They are veiled with in- 
tellectual mystery, and flash upon the soul by intuition, or not at all. 
The reformation, thus commending itself by its simplicity to a class 
of men imaginative rather than discriminating, did not arm the reason 
with its abstract tenets, but set thought a-glow with its sacred imagery. 
Into the old ideality it breathed a new and higher life. It was no 
longer man perfect in manhood, but swelled out into the measureless 
attributes of Jehovah. The warrior and conflict faded into visions of 
the “God of hosts” of the Pentateuch and the ineffable brightness of 
the Apocalypse. 

In addition to the qualities and influences thus far traced, was a 
negative trait, which pre-eminently distinguishes the Puritan from 
modern religious enthusiasts, and interprets, more than any other, his. 
entire character. The cast of religion brought by the reformation 
was, to the Puritan, without Christ. This was not owing solely to his 
habit of thought, which, with the true law of enthusiasm, was swal- 
lowed up in one theme, namely, the reform of abuses, but arose chiefly 
from a different cause. The Romish Church, looming up through all 
history as the Universal Church of Christ, to a great extent incorpo- 
rated with its own errors and abuses the truths and spirit of the 
Gospel. Over the graves of the Apostles everywhere rose the con- 
vent and monastery. Intolerance and Persecution everywhere usurped 
the reign of the “ Prince of Peace.” The venal Indulgence blotted 
out the record of a bleeding and atoning Love. Such a visible type of 
the Church of Christ turned entire France aside into the boundless 
wastes of empty speculation and atheism. But the Puritan, unable 
to separate Christ, and Him crucified, from a false and pernicious 
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system, yet having no love for the barren fields of infidelity, turned 
his eye beyond the New Testament times, to the dim marvelous ages 
of the “people of God.” In the records of the Pentateuch he breathed 
an atmosphere congenial to his spirit. Its physical aspects, its tower- 
ing mountains imaging eternal strength, its wild and desolate solitudes 
imaging the unseen, all were one intense thought of God; the more 
impressive because the divinity of suffering and loving never entered 
his conception. Weak and frail man has a capacity of both love and 
suffering immeasureable. But power,—that ideal attribute suggested 
by weakness, the condition of which man is most deeply and painfully 
conscious,—power Was the attribute entering deepest into his concep- 
tion of God. ‘The scenes of the Exodus—of heroism surpassing fable— 
the long struggle with hardship and privation—the wonderful deliver- 
ance from flood, famine, and foe—all had the presence and distinctness 
of a vision. The epic of Hebrew history, acting thus powerfully upon 
the imaginative mind of the English yeoman, unconsciously and by 
association imparted the faith and doctrines interwoven with it; a 
belief in a Divine government of perfect justice, in which mercy was 
a blemish, and in the Hebrew code as a perfect and supreme guide to 
action. The infallibility and simplicity of the Mosaic law adapted it 
peculiarly to men having a rough and a stern sense of right, and not 
much accustomed to reason for themselves. Principles were not then 
the tenets of sect, or to be crushed or enforced by sect, but the direct 
legislation of the All-Wise; while the teachings of Christ concerned 
the inner life. They traced the subtle and secret actings of the heart, 
and of necessity were symbolical and imperfect without the aid of 
conscience and moral judgment. The spirit of the Puritan faith was 
taken from the cragged and darkened summit of Sinai, not from the 
smooth and peaceful brow of Olivet. It was plain, however, that the 
Hebrew dispensation, whose sphere was limited to the present life and 
to its rewards and retributions, was incomplete anywhere without 
similar results waiting upon human action; and as the threats and 
promises of the Divine law compassed national destinies, so the Puri- 
tan imagined that he, by his own action, was to bring about some 
universal social and political reform. The history of Israel, too, by its 
example of constant conflict, thoroughly inwrought the temper of war, 
and hence made the Puritan pre-eminently a man for uncompromising 
and bloody revolutions. To his heated enthusiasm the Red Sea be- 
came symbolical of a crimson flood, which was to engulf old abuses 
and bring out the faithful to a new and glorious era. 
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These influences, of necessity, resulted in a deep and abiding melan- 
choly. It flung its shadow over brow and eye; it changed language, 
tone, demeanor, the whole man, into its own gloom. It was not the 
weakness of a broken spirit, but the stern sorrow of perpetual inward 
suffering. Such a depression, deepening at times almost to despair, 
must have resulted from a sense of fallible and sinning nature, and of 
accountability to inflexible Law. The smile of a pardoning Christ, 
which is the joy of the Christian life, was hidden. The felt presence 
of the “Great Taskmaster,” and the thought of that dread account 
which awaits each secret motive and purpose, turned the mind within ; 
and here constant introspection witnessed constant guilt, and brought 
the unceasing lash of conscience. But again, melancholy grew out of 
his habit of thought. Thought toiling, unceasing, turned into a single 
channel by lonely contemplation, at length became agonism. It lost 
its buoyancy, lost the harmony of variety. The mind wandered forth 
without cruising about to find its bearings, till lost in darkness and 
uncertainty. And now came that torment of pioneer minds, the tor- 
ment of doubt veiling the gleams of heavenly truth, and filling the 
mind with vague forebodings. Yet, with all its moral suffering and 
false views of the spiritual world, how much was there in such a 
character, shaped not by the fleeting changes of the hour, but by the 
hopes and fears that stretch through an endless life, and guarded by a 
vigilant insight into each working and tendency of the soul,—how 
much was there in such a character to make it unselfish, spotless, and 
enduring ? 

A second trait resulting from the influences above described, was 
moral heroism. The Puritan in the closet, with the chill and shadow 
of a great fear upon him, was yet the Puritan whom not the shock of 
arms, nor the hangman’s knife, nor the prison, could subdue. Every- 
where he is the same dark and melancholy but invincible spirit. The 
great secret of his moral power, whether to do or suffer,—for heroism 
implies both,—lay in his fixed and all-absorbing idea of God. It was 
not the illusion of false sentiment or the abstraction of cold reasoning, 
but haunted the imagination with visions of the veiled Mount and 
flaming Pillar; was wrought into the petty affairs of life, by the con- 
stant thought of the last reckoning. What is it that creates moral 
heroism, so different from native hardihood and insensibility, the 
heroism of soul triumphant over suffering and fear, but the steadfast 
consciousness of some grand result, beside which things of this life 
shrink into insignificance? And what sublimer motive can inspire 
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heroism than the joys and terrors of a world to come under the rule of 
a Divine government? What terrors had Star Chambers or bayonets 
for a man to whom life was a long and hopeless struggle with sin, and 
who already endured in anticipation the terrors of that wrath which 
waits on violated law? What charm had the pageantry of rank and 
power for him who gazed upon the splendors of the Apocalypse? 
The theories of government which the Puritan carried through the 
conflict of 1640, and which are the monuments of his heroism, are the 
result of this idea of God. They are not the work of philosophical 
speculation, but a combination of first principles growing out of the 
relations of man to the Creator. Before Him, man stood stripped of 
those distinctions which are thrown about him by the accidents of 
life. The humblest of men was the image and heir of his Maker, and 
kings could be no more. The idea of political equality produced that 
of political freedom. For equality, divinely given to man as man, 
lifted him above all arbitrary control; and personal accountability to 
God made political freedom not merely right, but a right not to be 
waived. The truths of free government have radiated from truths of 
religion, and moral reform, sooner or later, compels all other reforms. 
The strange coexistence and blending of good and bad elements, 
which have made the Puritan character so much of a mystery, are to 
be accounted for in a word. That Providence which is the genius of 
history, shaped the Puritan to work out a moral reform in England, 
and through England largely in Christendom, and those elements of 
character which were adequate to such ends seem to have necessitated 
great moral defects. The passion for ideals in politics, in church, in 
man, and the life-long effort to attain them,—that passion which im- 
parts to character earnestness and enthusiasm, so necessary to far- 
reaching success, darkens with a sense of dissatisfaction the world 
which falls so far below its aspirations, and fills the mind with disap- 
pointment and unrest. That spirit of aggressive daring which trans- 
forms enthusiasm into heroism, dreams into achievement, theories into 
institutions,—that daring which gives to dreams and theories all their 
yalue, by incorporating them with humanity and the times, which 
made the obscure visionary the reformer of England,—such a daring 
must forget for the time, while it may not deny the patience and 
peacefulness of Christianity. And this royal defect, besides making 
character ungenial and harsh, at times even to cruelty, threw across it 
a melancholy like the shadow of doom. Yet this very fact of moral 
suffering gives an interest, amounting almost to a fascination, to the 
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study of the Puritan. The records of feeling, even of the lighter 
kind, lie far deeper than external facts in personal history, and are the 
only facts inseparable from the life of the soul; facts to which what 
we call life belongs as a system of results. But an abiding sorrow 
contains pre-eminently the revelation of all that is deepest, and truest, 
and most personal in character. For while happiness is the unthinking 
enjoyment that belongs to living, sorrow is the deeper consciousness 
that looks inward and backward, and counts over all the lossés and 
disasters, the erring passions and shattered hopes of the soul’s history. 
Thus feeling of the sadder sort bears in it the past of feeling, and by 
linking the spiritual life of to-day with that of yesterday, gives a full- 
ness and symmetry to character, otherwise wanting. And this same 
moral depression must have done much toward ennobling and expand- 
ing the Puritan character. Through the gloom that enshrouds the 
present passing world, thought and aspiration stretch away immeasur- 
ably and fix upon eternal verities, until the whole nature partakes 
somewhat of the grandeur of its aims. 

The Puritan principles will live on, because, in the simple recognition 
of the true relations of man to man under God’s economy, they antici- 
cipate that destiny of perfect equality and brotherhood toward which, 
through all its oppressions and all its disasters, humanity is constantly 
moving. But there is something likely to endure with them, and to 
grow brighter as sect and party shall be forgotten, in the character, 


though darkened with many errors and many griefs, of that earnest, 
heroic, devoted man. T. A. P. 


Wibat they do in England, and tohat we should do bere. 


Oxford and Cambridge have astonished within a few years, even 
the renowned boatmen of the Thames, by the efficiency of their 
oarsmen. Let us look across the waters at the institution of boat- 
ing as it exists with them, and see if we cannot discover the cause 
of their success, and learn a lesson from them. 

Take, as an example, old Trinity, Cambridge, where about five 
hundred students (our own number) sitdown to Commons. Most of 
us were lucky enough last term to see a specimen of their enthusiasm, 
in regard to this grand and manly exercise. Only three clubs satisfy 
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this enthusiasm. Had they been Americans, there would have been 
fifty! But in the formation of these clubs lies the whole secret of 
their success. They are composed of about fifty or sixty members, 
selected from all classes and grades. The places of the graduating 
classes are filled by fresh importations from Eton, Rugby and other 
schools; the clubs being thus permanent institutions. Each club 
has a half dozen boats, or so ; the best crew in each claiming the 
best boat ; the second best, the next; and so on, irrespective of the 
distinctions of class, rank, or wealth. This gives rise to the greatest 
emulation, each man striving to surpass his fellows, and thus reach 
the next best crew; each best crew in each club aiming to excel the 
other two, and then to leave the other Colleges behind, and all the 
while each one keeping his eyes intently fixed on “the University 
Eight.” The result of all this contention is the greatest amount of 
health, the greatest amount of excitement, and sport, and last but 
not least, the greatest amount of skill and speed. 

When I first heard that such was the way they did in England, I 
immediately asked myself, Why we could not do the same thing at 
old Yale, and reap the same benefits. After looking at this question 
for a long time in every light possible, the only objection I could 
find was, what is more of an evil than a good, our class distinctions. 
My answer to this was, in boating, the only qualities needed are 
strength, skill, and good fellowship, and why should class distinc- 
tions materially interfere with either of the three. Every boating 
man has probably pulled with as poor oarsmen and as disagreeable 
companions in his own class, as he could possibly find in any other. 
This answer being satisfactory to my own mind, as it must be, on 
second thought, to yours, if you are a liberal man, and weigh care- 
fully the benefits of the English system; the next question that met 
me was, how are we to institute such a system here? This was a 
tougher one than the first, but 1 answered it at last, and here is the 
solution of the problem,—the pith of my story. 

Of course, our class clubs must disappear, and the fifteen or sixteen, 
in most cases, badly managed and worse-manned boats must give way 
to the three clubs of Trinity with their six, or seven boats, and as 
many crews. These clubs must include all classes ; the Presidents 
and Treasurers of each being Seniors ; the Vice-Presidents, Juniors ; 
and the Secretaries, Sophomores ; the coxswains (an office, which 
requires more skill and labor than we are apt to imagine,) being 
selected indiscriminately according to the fitness of each, quick- 
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ness, intelligence, and weight being taken into account. The 
Commodore of the whole Navy to be one of the Presidents, which 
is decided by the majority of the votes of the three clubs. There 
would then need to be only three uniforms, a fourth perhaps being 
required for the College boat; and we should thus be rid of our 
‘«‘ Joseph’s coat of many colors,” the subject of no little laughter to our 
brethren of the other Colleges. The expenses would upon the 
whole be éss in a few years than under the present system. Instead 
of calling upon the Freshman at the beginning of his third term for 
such large sums as we often do; by an entrance fee and yearly 
instalments, the burthen would be spread over his whole course, and 
consequently felt less. But of course the expense could be regulated 
by the members themselves. Each club could soon have a boat- 
house, the land for all three being bought this year by subscription ; 
whereas, under the present circumstances, a boat-house for all of 
our boats is all very well in theory, but practically, an tmpossibility, 
and even if practicable less to be desired than at first sight seems 
possible. Imagine a dozen boats starting out from the same house 
for an afternoon’s row! The confusion and trouble at Riker’s 
wouldn’t be a circumstance to it! 

Such is the reform we need, modeled on what they do in England, 
and in such a shape it can easily be adopted at Yale. To be sure 
it cannot go into full operation immediately, but if a beginning is 
made now, in eighteen months itcan. For a year the navy may be 
governed as now. The clubs of ’60 need not be affected at all by 
the proposed change ; the Commodore for ’59—’60 being as usual 
one of their Captains ; the choice of the other general officers being 
likewise the same. But the change must be made by ’61, and 
seconded by ’62, for whom is reserved the gratitude of all future 
classes. In the following way the desired result could be effected. 

The three clubs in the class of ’61, the Lorelei, the Cymothoe, 
and the Nereid, having fine boats to begin with, could constitute the 
basis of the proposed system. Each of these might give elections, 
this term, to such members of ’62 as desired, and influence others 
who may be desirable to join them; so that each club might re- 
ceive an addition of, say, twenty members, each man paying an en- 
trance fee of $10. The club thus enlarged conferring the same favor 
in September on ’63, and again the next year on ’64, the change 
would be complete. The Presidents and Treasurers of course 
would be chosen from ’61, the Vice-Presidents from ’62, and the 
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Secretaries from ’63, the places of the latter to be supplied pro tem. 
by ’62. The remaining club of ’61, the AraLanta, might be swal- 
lowed up in the other three, paying the same entrance fee as the 
Freshmen. 

In this shape could the English system be adopted at Yale almost 
immediately, and 1 am fully persuaded that before it was wholly 
established, the advantages of it would be evident to the most un- 
observing and stubborn advocate of the present system, Such is a 
brief statement of the advised reform in our Navy. 

And now in a few words to sum up the more obvious effects of the 
adoption of this measure by us: the dream of all Yalensian boatmen 
would be fulfilled,—we should have a roof to cover our defenseless 
heads : the spirit of emulation, a necessary consequence of the sys- 
tem, would increase to a wonderful degree our skill and efficiency as 
oarsmen : we would receive greater returns for our money expend- 
ed, which has in many cases, hitherto, been literally thrown upon 
the waters without the slightest chance of the fulfillment of the pro- 
mise: we would exchange our ridiculous uniforms, the laughing 
stock of many, for others more sensible: and lastly the discipline 
and unity of our Navy would be greatly advanced. 

Do you not agree with me, then, fellow-boatmen and fellow-stu- 
dents, in saying that we should do at old Yale, what they do in Eng- 
land ? 

I bring this measure before the Navy in this way and at this 
time though imperfectly and briefly, that the advantages of it, as 
compared with our present disunited and wonderfully inefficient 
organization, may be carefully considered: that they may at no 
distant date be made our own, should they seem to those interested 
most, as great as they do to me, I most earnestly hope. 

With ’61 and ’62 the matter lies. Make a beginning, the rest 
must follow ! 8. D. P. 

















A MONTH AMONG THE ADIRONDACKS. 


A Month Among the Adirondacks. 


“Merry it is in the good green wood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps by and the hounds are in ery, 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing.” 


Few even of the inhabitants of New York are acquainted with 
that large tract of wild, uncultivated land, lying west of Lake Cham- 
plain and extending along the St. Lawrence, although they might 
almost see the summits of its mountains upon a clear day. Level 
and unbroken toward the north, with Mttle to relieve the monotony 
of traveling continually through forests; to the south, about the 
headwaters of the Raquette, loom up, in all their lofty magnificence, 
the giant Adirondacks. The whole of this region, embraced in a 
circle with a radius of fifty miles, is interspersed with a multitude 
of rivers, streams and lakes; but of these more anon. 

There is a time in Sophomore year, just before that “awful 
Biennial,”’ when the student, tired of Sophomore jokes, feels a ae- 
sire to strike out into new paths of more intense and elevated plea- 
sure and excitement. It was about this time in the history of the 
class of ’59, that some member, who was a mighty “ Nimrod,” and 
had read the works of Hammond and Headley, proposed a trip to 
these mountains. From twenty the party gradually dwindled to 
six. Hunting apparel, rifles, knives, and in fine all the trappings 
of a hunter, were procured in due time, and disposed of to suit the 
convenience of travel. With light hearts and joyful anticipations 
we got aboard the cars on the Monday morning following “ Biennial 
jubilee.” 

We cannot stap here to give the incidents of our travel, although 
the scenery of the Hudson by moonlight,—the broad, green hill- 
sides from Albany to Whitehall,—Lake Champlain and the peaceful 
ruins of old Ticonderoga,—add to all, the inimitable little steamboat 
that conveyed us to Burlington, might each require its meed of 
praise. But after crossing the lake to Port Kent, and thence five 
miles by stage to Keesville, we must plunge in medias res—that is, 
after a night’s rest—ascend what is technically termed a “ buck- 
board,” with a road ahead partly plank, but with a frightful amount 
of “ curduroy,” to be dragged fifty miles westward to Martin’s, on 
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the Lower Saranac Lake—the limit of roads and civilization. Here 
we met several returning parties, of which one was in part com- 
posed of ladies—true Di Vernons—who gave even more glowing 
accounts of the sport than the gentlemen. We must confess that 
we felt the pride of our manhood humiliated when the smallest and 
frailest one remarked to us that “ we need have no apprehensions if 
we heard wolves howling around our camp at night.” 

Embarked in three small boats, each light enough to be carried 
by one man, with a clear sky overhead, we shot out into the Lower 
Saranac, surrounded by dense forests and studded with fifty islands. 
We must pass over the first day of our trip—up Saranac River, 
Round Lake, and Stony Brook, and the shooting of our first deer— 
until noon of the second day, when we strike upon the Raquette 
—a deep, narrow, sullen river. Having here drawn up to shore, 
and taken a dinner of venison and trout, we disposed of our forces 
by allotting the small boat to Tom and Charley. B— and P— were 
to travel with Uncle Josh., while F— and I occupied Pliny’s boat. 

Pliny proposed that our crew should remain here until night, and 
hunt down the river to camp with a “ jack”—a light placed in the 
bow, probably a contraction for “ Jack o’ the Lantern,” and truly 
an ignis fatuus to the timid deer. The guides fixed upon arendezvous 
ten miles down the river, and the other boatsstarted off under convoy 
of Uncle Josh., relieving us of our baggage and waterproof coats. As 
night approached we started, but finding the moon had not quite 
gone down and we would be unable to hunt, we fastened our boat 
to the shore, lay down in the bottom, and went to sleep. Black 
clouds gathered on all sides, making the darkness so gloomy that the 
bright coruscations of the lightning alone rendered us sensible of 
our condition. We put back into the river and continued on our 
course. A slight rustle among the leaves was the harbinger of the 
approaching storm. I shudder yet to think how flash followed 
flash, while on all sides the deafening thunder, the crashing of gi- 
gantic trees, and the rain pouring in torrents, seemed to forebode 
the dissolution of Nature. We kept on steadily and silently, until, 
rowing quite near the shore, we disturbed the midnight cogitations 
of an ill-natured bear, who saluted us, within twelve paces, with the 
most horrid and unearthly growls that ever greeted our ears. We 
instinctively grasped our rifles, and the guide turned the boat into 
the channel. We picked our way down the river unmolested except 
by our own imaginings—sometimes fancying that a dark bluff would 
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step out and meet us in the shape of a huge wild beast ; again, that 
the limbs stretching over our heads were giant arms, ready to sink 
our fraii boat or rescue us from the mad and swollen waters. 

At one o’clock we jumped ashore, and after hunting for some 
time among the bushes, fell upon the rest of the party, ensconced 
under an extempore camp covered with bark. When aroused, they 
muttered something about the disagreeableness of sleeping in the 
rain, and rolled over again fast asleep, while we, dripping wet, 
took our places by their side. The camp being too small for all, 
one of the guides, after renewing the fire, laid down on tup of a log, 
and the other crept under it. 

It might seem that such experience in camping out for the first 
night would calm our ardor, but we rose the next morning feeling 
as jolly as ever did Samivel Weller, and after bathing and break- 
fasting, were eager for some new adventure. 

Twenty miles down the Raquette, and five up a small brook, 
brought us to Wolf Ponds, two lakes a quarter of a mile apart, and 
respectively one and three miles long—our camping place for the 
next eight days. It would require a book of no moderate dimen- 
sions to tell all the pleasures and adventures of these eight days ; of 
the seven deer, and innumerable partridges, pigeons and ducks we 
shot; of the trout and salmon we caught; how we feasted, and when 
night came, sat upon rough logs around a brilliant camp fire, and 
sang of the glories of Yale until the very rocks and forests took up 
the strain of praise and bore it joyously along. Again there would 
be a sally of wit or a story of wild adventure from our guides. Thus, 
free from every thought of care, and unrestrained by the conven- 
tionalities of society, in a constant, refreshing excitement, we buried 
all the gloomy melancholy and misanthropy of our natures beneath 
a deep stratum of jovialty and good will, and can feel to-day that 
“Camp Yale” is the last resting-place of many a bad feeling and 
evil thought, which will remain there until every vain word must 
be accounted for. We rose early, took a bath in the pure crystal 
water of the lake, and, after a breakfast upon such delicacies as only 
the palate of a sportsman can appreciate, were ready for the day’s 
hunt. 

The last day that we occupied “Camp Yale,’ P— and I were 
allotted to Pliny as our guide, and Big Wolf Pond as the scene of 
our operations, while Charley and B— were going to the other. We 
set out early, with the intention of fishing and watching the shores 
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of the lake for deer. Of fish, we soon had as many as we desired: 
among which was a salmon of fifteen pounds, besides a large num- 
ber of trout, ranging from two to five pounds in weight. We 
watched without success until near sunset, when Pliny spied a deer 
about a mile across the lake, and immediately rowed toward him. 
In turning a point we came suddenly in sight of two others, within 
fifty rods. A slight motion in turning to look back attracted their 
attention, and they ran before we got within range. Crossing the 
lake, we approached the one we first saw. Grazing upon the side 
of a high bank, in its own wild woods, occasionally stretching out 
its long sleek neck and branching antlers to stare at us, it was a 
model of the exquisite symmetry and beauty of the works of 
Nature, and it was with some qualms of conscience that I raised my 
gun andfired. He staggered at the report, but soon bounded off as 
if unhurt. It was but the work of a moment to row ashore and 
start on the trail, which Pliny did with the instinct of a hound. He 
soon found him lying dead, and carried him back to the boat. 

We waited now until it grew quite dark, when we lit the “jack” 
and crossed over to the place where we saw the other deer. As 
the boat skimmed noiselessly over the calm surface of the lake, we 
could hear the deer stamping in the water. P— now took the bow, 
with the buckshot gun, which I had warned him was heavily charged. 
As we approached the shore the light shone upon six deer, standing 
as if charmed, their great bright eyes dazzled by the light. The 
report of P—’s gun was followed by such confusion as you may im- 
agine from half a dozen deer bounding through the copse, puffing and 
snorting like so many steam engines, the dying one kicking and 
splashing in the water, the “jack” falling into the lake and leaving 
us in the dark, P— thrown from the seat by the rebound of the gun, 
and then leaping out uf the boat in his anxiety to secure his deer. 

We had not rowed more than quarter of a mile before we saw a 
large buck standing full broadside at twenty paces but restrained 
our fire, unwilling to sacrifice life wantonly. 

We got back to camp about eleven o’clock, and found that Charley 
and B , had just returned, each one of them having shot a deer. 

The next morning we were up at dawn of day, breakfasted on 
deers’ hearts, and as the first rays of the morning sun began to 
glance upon the silvery surface of Little Wolf Pond, our brave 
boats left their wavy trail in its calm waters. In silent sorrow each 
one cast back a “ long last lingering look,” until the place to which 
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we had become so warmly attached was hidden by the meanderings 
of the neat little brook which conveyed us to the Raquette, and 
which is admirably described by the poet : 


‘*] wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
With here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 

With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel.” 


We now set out for Raquette lake, a distance of eighty miles from 
Wolf Ponds. Every turn in the river displayed some new charm. 
Sometimes a stately stag would bound along the banks, or a spotted 
fawn would start and stare at us; sometimes we would stop at the 
outlet of a little rivulet, to take a mess of trout, or a sudden bend 
would spread consternation among a flock of wild ducks, while the 
gracefully curved banks, covered with colossal hemlocks and half a 
dozen varieties of calmia, azalia and rhododendron were filled with 
numberless varieties of the feathered creation. Then, too, we had 
vexations and troubles—a long “ carrying place,” where there were 
rapids in the river, and an occasional storm—but these annoyances 
we had anticipated, and they were of short duration. 

The quaint conversation of our guides was a vever-failing source 
of amusement—rough as the pine knots of their own native forests, 
but with a kind of “hard horse” sense, and withal the genuine 
milk of human kindness, they never failed to gain the sportsman’s 
sympathy and good will. As an instance of their crude theories, 
one night as we sat around our camp-fire smoking, some one asked 
Uncle Josh, a short wiry man of forty, what he thought about 
Spiritualism. He replied, with a wise nod of his head, that “ it 
was nothing less than witchcraft, that there used to be witches, but 
people got too much ‘larnin’ and the witches had to leave, but 
that now the witches got ‘larnin’ too, and had come back under 
this new form.” 

Raquette Lake is quite a large body of water, ten miles long 
and indented with deep bays and headlands. Seated upon a bluff of 
one of the latter, one hundred feet above the surface of the lake, on a 
bright morning in August, were F—, Pliny and myself. watching 
for two deer hounds, that a man living on the lake had put out into 
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the mountains for us. The rest of the party, with the exception of 
Tom and Charley, who to our deep regret had left us the day pre- 
vious, to return by way of Utica, were eccupying a similar position 
a mile further down. In front rose the numerous peaks of the 
lordly Adirondacks, and behind lay a deep gorge, walled up on 
either side by lofty precipices. Soon the deep strong baying of the 
hounds, “ discoursing sweet music to the hunter’s ear,’ told that 
they were pressing down the pass close upon their quarry, a 
moment more and a noble stag, bounding upon the beach, plunged 
boldly into the lake, and proudly breasted the curling billows. We 
plunged, scrambled, and fell until we reached our boat, and then 
Pliny plied the oars with such vigor that before the deer had gone 
a quarter of a mile we were upon him and immediately dispatched 
him and drew him into the boat. There was another party on the 
opposite side of the lake at this time, who sent over their guide to 
tell us that it was their dog drove in the deer. and according to 
hunters’ laws, the deer belonged to them. We, jealous of our honor 
as sportsmen, gave up the deer, and apologized for spoiling their 
sport. We passed near their boats on our return to camp, and 
noticed that they endeavored to avoid us. The other parties that 
we met, being amateur hunters like ourselves, had always received 
us with the heartiest greeting, and we had made some pleasant ac- 
quaintances among them. 

The cause of these freaks became manifest, when the man whose 
dogs we had borrowed came to our camp that night, and told us 
that the dogs belonged to him, but these men had taken them down 
to their camp, and when he went there fur them, had insulted him, 
and laughed at the manner in which they had cheated us out of our 
deer. Our indignation exceeded all bounds. We used all manner 
of persuasion to induce the man to carry us over to their camp that 
night, and ‘he finally acceded. The night was dark and the lake 
stormy. F—and I armed to the “teeth,” sat silently brooding 
vengeance, while our boat dashed through the foaming waves 
until we entered a dark cove. We shouted aloud, but received no 
response, except the barking of a dog. We landed, called again, 
but with no better success. We saw our deer hanging above a dog, 
which we very unceremoniously drove away, loaded the deer in our 
boat and put back to our camp, three miles distant, where we 
arrived about eleven o’clock. We expected to see our friends at 
our camp the next morning, and had resolved ourselves into a force 
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committee to give them a warm welcome, but as their conduct on 
the previous day was only the natural promptings of cowardice, 
they never made their appearance. 

The next day ascending the headwaters of the Raquette, about a 
dozen of miles, we arrived at Blue Mountain, or rather Mount 
Emmons. We commenced the ascent about noon, and after three 
hours of severe toil stood upon the summit, four thousand feet above 
the level of the lake. The sight richly repaid the toil. Now for 
the first time we could gain an adequate idea of our situation. 
As far as the eye could reach, there was no evidence of civilization. 
To the east rose the blue peaks of Vermont, while all around were 
mountains, forests, rivers and lakes, of which latter thirty-two 
could be counted, within reach of the naked eye. From one side of the 
steep ascent rolled down the waters of the Raquette, and immediately 
beneath on the other side started the Hudson. Little lakes lay 
nestled between lofty mountains as if to hide themselves from view. 
Occasionally a deer would walk leisurely down from the woods, 
drink and lave his heated sides in the cool water, or an eagle would 
fly up trom his eyrie shrieking and circling around, all unconscious 
that they were watched py human eye. We stood in the very 
midst of Nature. 

Entranced by the scenery, we remained upon the mountain top 
until the lengthening shadows of the valleys warned us of the approach 
of vight. Heedless of the admonition, we gave chase to a bear in 
our descent—lost our compass direction, got benighted, traveled on 
by the light of a little birch bark, over rocks and logs, through 
thickets and streams, and finally despairing of reaching camp, 
stopped and encamped for the night. The report of a rifle at camp 
soon aroused us, and we started on again by the light of the birch- 
bark, until we actually waded into the lake, thinking it was a stream, 
and were brought off in a boat by Uncle Josh. 

A few days of travel over this the primal land of the continent, 
as our geologist told us, over lakes and streams on whose bottom 
you could distinctly see the speckled trout at the depth of twenty 
feet, and as some one has observed could see further toward heaven, 
we landed again at Martin’s, on the Lower Saranac—feeling like 
inhabitants of another planet. 

It is tu be regretted that there are not more students who make simi- 
lar use of theirsummer vacations. The scenery is so varied, sometimes 
climbing lofty peaks, around which you may have seen the lightning 
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play, and in concert with those around, echo and re-echo a thousand 
times, the deep-toned thunder, again gliding over the tranquil and 
unruffled lake, the oars keeping time to “ Lauriger’”’ or “ Alma 
Mater,” lying upon the bare ground with no canopy but the leafy 
trees and the spangled heavens, and no pillow but your boots and 
gunlocks ; what could give loftier conceptions of nature, or truer 
ideas of life? In physical training, it is but carrying out Mr. 
Calthrop’s theory of uniting pleasure with exercise, which no one 
can doubt is the correct one. In fine, as Mr. Hammond told one 
of our party, in reply to a letter for advice, “ after a month spent in 
this manner, you could not fail to come back better men, morally 
mentally, and physically.” If then any one would have a profitable 
and pleasant vacation, let him 


“a 


Away, away, from men and towns 

To the wild woods and the downs— 

To the silent wilderness 

Where the soul need not repress, 

Its music lest it should not find 

An echo in another’s mind.” &. w. Y. 


Che Old Schoolbouse. 


I see it now, as years ago; within the open door 

The broken streams of sunshine throw bright ripples on the floor; 
The vine-leaves varying shadows trace ; from meadows newly mown 
The fragranee-bearing breezes pass the schoolhouse old and brown. 


Beneath its rafters, rude and old, my childish hand hath caught 
The Midas-touch, that turned to gold the forms my fancy wrought ; 
Again the murmur ‘round me seems with prophet-voice to bear 
Assurance to my idle dreams of joy I yet shall share. 


As shells that on the strand are flung, though tossed by angry waves, 
Remember still the gentle song they learned in ocean caves; 

A harp within my soul I bear, whose faint and trembling thrill, 
Wakened by one who touched it here, is music with me still. 





I see the shades of coming night, her childish features wear, 
Even amid the holy light that lingers on her hair, 

And sheds a brightness on the brow, waiting a Heavenly Crown, 
And spirit eyes that even now behold the Golden Throne. 
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Blindly we walk the earth awhile, nor think our weary hands 
Hold daily, ’mid the dross of toil, a wealth of glittering sands ; 

We mourn the goblet’s wasted wine, the loved of yesterday 

Stand in the present’s mystic shrine, and there our sick souls pray. 
The sacred power that touched me when, Endymion-like, I slept, 
Over my later life, as then, a faithful watch hath kept; 

Unto its presence all my fears their anxious faces turn— 


Thither my soul its pleasure bears—thither it goes to mourn. 


Thus when in memory I build the schoolhouse old, and see 
Again the vanished forms that filled the time-worn room with me, 
The sighs, that to the lost I give, cease at my thankful prayer 
For oue who bore where angels live the love I gave her there. 


e+ 


Iconoclasm. 


Every man has his key-note, which when touched draws forth the 
finest music of his nature. 'T’o the keener sense each word is a torch, 
flashing its ray of light far back into the darkness of his being. Whence 
this mystery! Why does the astronomer always dream of planets, 
and comets, and stars? the geometer of sines and angles? Why is 
the poet an incarnate poem, so that his very sins bear with them a 
strange refinement and fascination, that reveal the glory of the inner 
man as clouds, veiling the sun, with silver fringes tell’us there’s some- 
thing beautiful beyond ? 

All men are by nature different. So externals are seen by them as 
it were from different points, and each receives a different idea of 
things, as of the general term “a house” no two make mentally the 
same picture. Therefore, men are qualified to investigate various kinds 
of truth as they see clearer different points by looking through differ- 
ent media or from separate positions. Each sees clearest in his 
special province. Thus every man has images of truth peculiar to 
himself. They mould his mind to a particular course of thought, 
which is the province of his nature. The destruction of this natural 
course of thought, by the destruction or violation of these peculiar 
images or ideas, making the man artificial and thereby weakening or 
failing to develop his true powers, is the Iconoclasm of which we 
speak. 

We set up idols in ourselves that claim our worship and direct our 
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thoughts. What though I do not bow to brazen Jupiter or walk 
through paths of fire to Moloch in the graven image! I worship 
fame—reason—power. We have not ceased as yet from worshipping 
gross matter. The vulgar lackey crouching before the rich man be- 
cause he is so—does be not worship a golden calf? We blend the 
real and ideal when we worship woman. First, the lover dreams a 
fairy form encircled in clear wther by a myriad of angels, airy-winged, 
and concludes, 
** Such is woman, 

They are neither brute nor human ; 

They are goals.” 

But when the goal is reached the ideal changes to the actual, and 
fortunate is he if the fairy form become not to him a fretful imp, the 
little angels howling brats, and the etherial halo misty darkness, where 
he sits transfixed as by the “quills of bloody porcupine.” But we 
look upon the actual only by mind—by ideas; and here it is blended 
with the ideal, ideas becoming our sole moving principles. They 
guide our outward actions—how do ten thousand noble thoughts 
come pulsing up in the human bosom, shadowy outlines of beautiful 
deeds, that give the name of “great men” to those who mould them 
into fact. Dreams of republicanism had floated for ages in the brains 
of enthusiasts, but our ancestors were the potent spirits to coin them 
into real life, and for this have earned the plaudits of the world. The 
steamship is but an idea permeating and vivifying a mass of matter. 

The idiot is one who, mentally speaking, forms these images at an 
infinite distance. To illustrate:—Every piece of glass or diamond 
forms an image somewhere with its rays of light, but a plane plate 
only at infinity. Compare man to a diamond; the one forms images 
by sunlight, the other by an inherent fountain—a particle of God’s 
light crystallized—the living soul from the hands of Deity. Turn 
either in the right direction and you get a flash of sublime beauty. 
The iconoclastic principles will be seen in a comparison. Man, like 
the lens, should be convex. so as to make a clear image of truth in 
easy reach. Some men magnify; a gnat to one is a horse to another. 
Some magnify only in one direction—the egotist only himself. Some 
turn everything serious into ridicule, as a lens with a blotch in it does 
everything into caricature; turn it towards language, and it twists 
words into vile puns. Poets are prisms that separate all rays into 
gorgeous colors. They seldom get an accurate idea, because they 
suffer constantly from chromatic aberration, coloring all things with 
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fancy. Metaphysicians, by tracing images so abstruse, lines of light 
so lengthy, produce paradoxes by double refraction. Discipline is the 
cutting which the lens receives. If proper, it is beneficial; if bad, 
conoclastic. If the student, for instance, is compelled to crowd in a 
vast mass of heterogeneous matter without digestion, similar ideas 
blend and cross each other, and the image is confused; he is, as he 
says, “mixed up;” he suffers from spherical aberration. If, as some- 
times valedictorians do, he gives his whole mind up to subjects of 
study, they become a second nature to him, till he looks at all things 
in two lights; first, of his original nature, then in the light of the dead 
languages, or some other acquirement, and thus, by a kind of double 
polarity, the different sides of each ray are unlike and inconsistent, and 
of little use in practical application. We find a corroboration of this 
comparison itt the use of language, which is, as metaphysicians say, 
conclusive proof. When a man has failed to accomplish his ideal, 
people say, “ He has flatted out,” meaning that by some means he has 
become a plane plate, and thus throws his images to infinity, beyond 
his reach. Another class of students acquires a kind of double pro- 
lixity (a term not in use in Opties), by the use of high-sounding 
school-phrases, as “ Subjective influences, reflex tendencies, objective 
relations, transcendental spontaneity.” Some men become self-styled 
conservative, really bigoted. They think only in one direction. They 
contract their nature. Like dark lanterns, they are bound all round 
with the straight-jacket of discipline and prejudice, and can give no 
light unless you turn a certain screw, and then only a feeble ray in one 
direction. Perhaps their souls are bound up in a single science, like 
the crystallographer, who, when he finds his father frozen in the snow, 
cries out in ecstacy, “ How beautifully the frost has crystallized on 
his whiskers!”’ Such men forget the bearings of external things on 
their pursuits. ‘Their ideas may be natural in some degree, but they 
cast off all such as do not arise from one particular phase of nature. 
As we descend a well, if deep enough, one by one the stars come out 
on the little spot in sight above; so if we shut off external things from 
our object, the unseen points of truth shine out; but after all, the 
complete and natural image of the heavens is not that pitiful inch of 
sky. Such men are good in a division of labor. Two men witness a 
meteoric shower. ‘The astronomer begins—‘“ May 31, in lat. 49° 53/ 
24/46, long. 80° 16’ 24/1, at 19h. 24m. 21s. 345, met. sh. began very 
near 61 Cygni,” &c. 
The poet says— 
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**The gleaming arch with purple fire, 
The flaming crucible of Heaven, 
Distils the dropping stars,” &c. 


By a blending of the two accounts the world can get a vision of the 
fact. 

Enough of special instance. Iconoclastic principles are chiefly five 
—Malculture, Passions, Adoption, Materialism, Conservatism. 

Malculture—as when man is trained to form images contrary to 
nature. In the infant volume a thousand pages are left blank for the 
impressions of future truth, which at length become the standard book 
of action. What a variety of hand-writings are there from the first 
rude scrawl of the Irish nursery-maid to the delicate “promise to pay” 
traced by a fairy hand a few years later! If the discipline is mis- 
chosen the mind is dwarfed. The Creator designed Napoleon for an 
emperor; had his mind been led to music by false culture, he might 
have been only an itinerant organ-grinder, instead of playing tunes for 
kings to dance by. 

The Passions—chemical forces, roused by their special objects, in 
their fierce reactions generating falsehood, bigotry, superstition, preju- 
dice, and ever with blind power moulding the character. 

Materialism—the effect of matter on mind, leading to sensation in- 
stead of thought. 

Adoption—when the ideas of others displace the original ones, de- 
stroying mental independence. There are two modes of receiving 
another’s thoughts ; one applies them to correct his own, they become 
a part of him and do not change his nature; another accepts them 
without digestion, dethrones his own and guides his life by foreign 
light. It was this principle that forced Galileo to the confessional to 
forswear his nature. It declares an uninquiring assent a mark of com- 
mendable faith. To combat this the batteries of the Reformation 
were piling red-hot shot into the Church and its iniquities. 

Conservatism—binding to old ideas, which differs from adoption in 
that it grants no change. Conservatism, that while we are surrounded 
by a dark, untried sea of uncertainty, which God has filled with untold 
gems for us if we will only search, and of which each new flash of 
light reveals a myriad, insolently tells us, “ Blow out your torches— 
the human destiny is accomplished—there are no more treasures in 
the reach of man.” 

Each takes a thousand varying forms. The true aim of life is to 
eliminate the false—to live and act the true. Each age corrects its 
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faults by new ideas. But the finite can only approximate. As God 
is perfect his words are truth, and so when this finite touches the In- 
finite then only can we find the perfect image—the faultless system 
of truth. And so we have it in religion. So Death, the grand 
Iconoclast, will break all false idols. 


’ Hook Aotices. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; by O. W. Hot mes. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 

It would be presumption in us to express any but one opinion in 
regard to this work, which has already received the praise of all critics, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. As first published, these “conversa- 
tions” contributed more than any other articles to give its reputation 
to the foremost monthly of our country, and to insure its success. 
Witty, wise, and eloquent, nothing equal to them has appeared in 
English literature since the essays of Elia. Every true lover of 
poetry will appreciate the two gems that are contained in this volume, 
entitled “The Chambered Nautilus” and “The Voiceless.” The best 
advice we can give Yalensians is, on receipt of their next remittance, 
to go down to Pease’s, and—after purchasing a copy of the “Lit.’— 
buy “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems ; by H. W. Loncretuow. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


We confess to have a decided preference for the firm of Ticknor & 
Fields above all other publishers. To say that a book comes from 
that house, is to say that its general appearance will be unexception- 
able, its paper and printing of the first quality, and its contents, if not 
excellent, at least such as to challenge attention. The present work 
is no exception to the general rule. As the “Courtship of Miles 
Standish” has already received an extended criticism in this maga- 
zine, we forbear making any further comments, and will only say that, 
however inferior it may be considered to Longfellow’s other productions, 
no one will presume to doubt its superiority to mest of the so-called 
poetry that is issued at the present day. Longfellow is now in that 
situation where not to advance is to recede. The minor poems in the 
volume are characterized by that same elegance of versification and 
beauty of expression which distinguish all the productions of the first 
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poet of America. In pariicular, “The Warden of the Cinque Ports” 
deserves especial notice, as one of the only two poems, written on the 
death of Wellington, which were worthy the subject upon which they 
were written. 





Southwold ; by Mrs, Linure Devereux Umstep. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 

“Southwold” is written with considerable ability, in a style generally 
clear and animated, and is perhaps, on the whole, superior to the ma- 
jority of novels that are constantly issuing from the press. ,It is a tale 
of fashionable life, and, as might be expected, displays altogether 
more knowledge of the conventionalities of society than of human 
nature. There is also at times a tendency to commonplaces, which 
are not at all improved by being put into a foreign dress, Yet the 
interest of the story is well-sustained throughout; the characters are 
generally well-drawn, although in this respect there is a slight ten- 
dency to exaggeration. For instance, there is too much hardness in 
the character of Medora to be quite natural, and the frankness she 
displays in the scene at the death of Southwold, however commendable 
in itself such frankness may be, is rather beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. 'The typographical execution of the work is first-rate. 

All of the above works can be had at the bookstore of Thomas H. 
Pease, who also in these latter days publisheth the great Yale Lite- 
rary Magazine. 


+ @4- ——-— — ———- 


Memorabilia Paleusia. 

At a meeting held in the Junior Class, Feb. 5th, for the election of Editors of 

the Yale Literary Magazine, for the ensuing year, the following persons were 
chosen : 

ROBERT STEWART DAVIS,... .... 2... 000+ soos sees «ee» Philadelphia, Pa. 

EE SS eins ahs sbaw 00nd 0666.0 b00 sens bane 0546 Cake Utica, N. Y. 

EDWARD GOODMAN HOLDEN, .................... 


coe cone Cincinnati, O. 
WILLIAM CURTIS JOHNSTON, 


Lincs seed teak eta weee chee Smyrna, Turkey. 


Be | en eT errr rrr rrr rrr oo. A 
SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
Brothers. Tinonia. 
President, G. 0. Fay, J.C. Houuey, 
Vice-President, J. H. Twicue.t, G. Cuay, 
Secretary, A. B. Batt, J. W. Becker, 


Vice-Secretary, 8. E. Baupwin, J. MitcHe.u. 
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NAVY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Smith of Brown, Conyngham of Trinity, Ellison of Harvard, and 
Page of Yale, met as delegates from the several College Navies, at Providence, 
R. 1, Feb. 23d, 1859, to complete arrangements for a College Union Regatta. 
The regatta is to take place this year, July 22d, at 414 o’clock, either at Spring- 
field or Worcester, Mass. The time and place of subsequent regattas to be de- 
termined at each regatta, by delegates from the several Colleges. The follow- 
ing rules were adopted : 

The race shall be between undergraduate members of the Academical depart- 
ment, including the graduating class. 

Each College shall enter as many boats as it wishes, 

The course to be three statute miles. 

Positions to be determined by lot. 


An allowance of eleven seconds per oar to be made to smaller boats. 

Any boat fouling another, or otherwise interfering with her course, to be dis- 
qualified to take the prize. 

Each College to appoint an umpire, and the several umpires to choose a referee. 

The prize to the winning boat to be a set of colors, the cost of whieh not to 
exceed twenty-five dollars, which amount is to be taken from the funds paid as 
entrance fees. 

It was further Resolved, That J. H. Ellison, of Harvard University, be Secre- 
tary of the Union organization, and that he is hereby instructed to cordially in- 
vite other Colleges to unite with us. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Colleges be hereby ‘endered to the citizens 
of Springfield for their kind exertions in forwarding the proposed regatta of 
1858. J. H. ELLISON, Secretary. 

We are requested to express, on behalf of the Yale Navy, its grateful ac- 
knowledgments to Commodore Page’s hosts at Providence, for the kindness and 
hospitality extended to him on the above occasion. 


Enitor’s Cable. 


There are mighty few remnants of Eden life left to the walking arguments in 
favor of ‘ total depravity,” who dwell in these classic precincts. Mighty few 
comforts “to divide our sorrows and double our joys.” There is a merciless 
old tyrant hung up out yonder in the Lyceum, who doesn’t propose to make very 
many compromises with our convenience, and never thinks how much discom- 
fort and profanity he is responsible for. The way he anatomizes our time and 
dislocates our chronological joints, would be a caution to Jonathan Knight, 
M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery in Yale College. 
Among his subjects chronic disorders are extremely prevalent, and half of Col- 
lege is constantly lying at the point of sickness. Under his administration, 
ingenuity and “lies of necessity” flourish vigorously. ‘Heroic lies” also 
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flourish with a vigor which can only be appreciated by one who stands on that 
“narrow neck of land” which lies between forty-seven marks and a locality, 
which a regard for the feelings of a valued member of the Board forbids us ta 
describe. 

Then, too, the state of public feeling doesn’t make very much difference with 
him. A fellow may have a one-foot-in-the-grave sort of feeling, may feel, in 
short, like begging the pardon of all ftesh for being in the world, without in the 
least modifying the decrees of this disturber of the public peace. He violates 
the sanctity of our domicil with impunity, and extracts us from our beds, caus- 
ing as much pain as a dentist would in extracting a brace of molars. 

These, and many other outrages, are habitually committed on the public peace 
and public liberties by him. Several attempts have been made to dislodge him, 
but he has successfully resisted all attacks, although he has but a single Bow(e) 
and one string for it. (Chum, with malice prepense and aforethought, perpe- 
trated this load, and must be held responsible for it by aggrieved parties.) 

Among the few comforts which the offending Adam and lady have left to us, and 
which ought to be adopted into the family of our enjoyments, we locate a good 
cigar and nothing to do. We have great respect for a habitual, furious smoker ; 
a most profound admiration for a human chimney. We like to sce a fumiferous 
countenance enter our sanctum. There is a joy and a calm sociality in it which 
the cigarless unfortunate never brings with him. We feel that he, who has a 
cigar in his mouth, has such a soul in his body as one likes to meet with, 
when he feels like saying to the world, 


“Thou art not my friend and I'm not thine.” 


A good Havana is a certain remedy for the cerulean malady, a certain antidote 
for all ‘the ills that flesh is heir to.”” My friend, let me advise you to lay in a 
supply of this comforter. It will afford a keen relish to the leisure of peace ; 
a grateful oblivion to those inconveniences and perplexities which hang around 
your ‘local habitation.” It will afford profttable seasons of quiei enjoyment 
and reflection, wherein the the head can learn lessons from the heart. There is 
no treachery in its friendship, and no, betrayal of confidence in its intercourse. 
Be sure and get a cigar; never defile your mouth with a pipe. The only thing, 
that we have got against Longfellow is that he smokes a meerschaym pipe and 
wrote Miles Standish. But get good Havanas, and 


“ When the smoke ascends on high, 
Behold thou then the vanity 
Of worldly stuff — 
Gone with a puff : 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco.” 


We have reached the acme of the Freshman’s ambition—Senior Year. The 
pleasure which we anticipated in reaching this El Dorado of College Life is 
tinged with several shades of sadness and melancholy. The past does not seem 
like a dream, for it has been endowed with too much stern reality and toil. 
Our recollections of Freshman year, with its ‘‘ midnight oil,” its feelings of lone- 
liness and verdancy, all come up with a sad vividness and reality.. We recollect 
the first excuse that we ever wrote. After using up ten or twelve excuse-papers, 
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without having it suit the punctilious demands of our Freshman conscience, we 
made a draft of it on other paper and copied it. In short, we ‘laid ourselves ” on 
that first excuse. Even after this we had serious apprehensions of expulsion 
from College because we were absent from prayers one night, before we had any 
monitors. We started from Long Wharf one afternoon at 31g o’clock, and ran 
all the way up, so as to be sure and be in time for evening prayers, getting up here 
something like an hour and a half before it was time for the bell to ring. When 
we saw Seniors, Juniors and Sophomores walking leisurely in to prayers after 
the first ‘‘ turn over” of the second bell, we thought what daring fellows they 
are, and how many fellows would suffer “‘ abscission” from College if that bell 
should only stop unexpectedly short! As for ‘“‘ sleeping over,” that was entirely 
out of the question; such a hazardous undertaking we never dared think of for 
amoment. We should have as soon thought of walking from here to England. 
When we got through Freshman year, we surely thought we had “ greatness 
thrust upon us.” How vivid our recollections are of the inapression which “ the 
class ’’ was going to make on its entrance into ‘ Sophomorescence,”’ with stove- 
pipes, “ standing collars,” and ministerial cravats! and how the grandeur was 
taken out of this impressive ceremony by Prof. ———, who kept us all out of 
prayers! how we “ blowed”’ and vowed vengeance unless he made public apology 
for his temerity! We recollect, too, with what conscious pride we bore the 
badge of Sigma Theta, now defunct, and in our conceit thought 


“* None knew her but to love her, none named her but to praise.” 


A ventilated, slouched tile, discouraged unmentionables, and a coat which 
would be a good illustration of ‘‘ The Theory of Rents,” were the highest ob- 
jects of our Sophomoric ambition. Then, too, it was in Sophomore year that 
we courted and married our present Teutonic consort, the present companion of 
all “ our joys and all our sorrows.” It is, however, to Junior year, that we look 
back with a kind of sacred sadness. To think of the times and oceasions which 
discovered to us friends for a life-time, to think of these occasions as gone and 
never to be renewed, gives a kind of fascinating melancholy to all of our reflections 
on those scenes and associations. They furnish themes for the most pleasant re- 
flection and conversation ; they have given us friendships and sacred influences, 
which we shall carry away from College as some of our best and most valued 
treasures. Friendships which have outlived the temptations of prosperity, and 
have stood the test of time, of changes, and of circumstances. They are all that 
bind us to College; all that will make our recollections of it pleasant and sacred 
hereafter. All have had er will have such experiences, who reach the last year 
of College, and have a decent chance of getting an ovine tegument, vulgarly 
called sheepskin. 

There is one nuisance which we deem it the duty of the Lit. to speak of, in 
unmeasured condemnation. We mean the professional beggars, who pester all 
the inmatesof College. You recognize their advent by a long, begging, money- 
less, kind of rap, not an independent thump which a man with money in his 
pocket, gives your door. The only way that you can get ridof them half the 
time is, to give them a dime as guit money. There was one came into the sanc- 
tum a few days ago, soliciting money to go to Boston, (they are all bound for 
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B.); we replied to his importunity, after the Apostolic fashion, “ silver and gold 
have I none, but such asI have that give I unto you;” suffice it to say, we gave 
him one of those things which ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Another one full six feet high, and of a Dickermanic rotundity of person, wanted 
us to give him a pair of ourpants. They would have fitted him just about as 
well as they would the towers on Alumni Hall. More than two-thirds of these 
pensioners on public bounty are full of impudence and mean whiskey, and ought 
not to beencouraged by any benefactions whatever. Most of them are able- 
bodied, healthy men, and are abundantly able to earn their living, and relieve us 
of the annoyance which they inflict upon us. They are moreover unworthy ob- 
jects for the ‘‘ principle of benevolence,” to be cultivated on. 

The first levée of the season to the Senior Class, was given by the President 
last month. The best comment and commendation which we can give it, are to 
be found in the pleasure with which it is remembered by all who had an opportu- 
nity of enjoying the hospitalities of the occasion. We got a view of the 
Presidential and Professorial character, which the strict proprieties and necessary 
formalities of the recitation room never afford. The Senior Class arrayed in the 
most gorgeous apparel, never did or never will appear to better advantage, or 
never acquitted themselves with more credit. It was a godsend to those who 
starve themselves (erroneously said to board themselves.) 

This reminds us that our College life is fast drawing to a close, our successors 
have already been elected, and the destinies of the ‘‘ Lit” are soon to be com- 
mitted to their guardianship. We hope that they will derive as much pleasure 
and profit, as we have from it, in the humble part which we have taken in its 
conduct. There will be found a good deal of labor, a good deal of vexation, 
and a great demand for the ‘ Resist-the-devil-spirit’ in a connexion with the 
illustrious pentarchy, and one will find great need of financial talent, and a large 
demand for brass. The occasions to use the argumentum ad crumenam will be 
frequent and pressing. But these vexations of spirit are nearly over with us. 
We will soon be beyond the reach of the frequent inquiry “ when will the Lit. be 
out.” Soon be beyond the jurisdiction of Faculty enactments, and out of hear- 
ing of the College Bell. 

“Only a few weeks more! 
And the clanging College Bell 


Will call us no more, at an early hour 
With its harsh unwelcome knell. 


Only a few weeks more ! 

And with a sheepskin duly signed 

With a tearful eye and a last “‘ good bye” 
We'll leave “ old Yale” behind.” 


Many have already begun to look around for a “ settlement” in life. Nota 
few have been horoscoping among the ‘‘ stars” of the social firmament, a la 
Kepler. There is quite a number of astrologists who have been taking observa- 
tions, and have already determined the time of transit of certain ‘‘ stars” from 
single blessedness to the unknown uncertainties of “‘ the entangling alliance.’» 
To such, an indulgence in visions of willow wagons, and other domestic equipage, 
is both profitable and pardonable : 
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“Only a few years more! 
And each with a comely ‘ ‘quail” 
Shall settle down in a quiet home, 
And raise up boys for Yale.” 


Out of feelings of pure gratitude and respect 
to the author of considerable disturbance and 
unseemly noise, we have gone to considerable 
expense in procuring this life-like visage of the 
musical genius who used to room under us, 
Junior year. We think his efforts involved 
one of the greatest illustrations of physical en- 
durance on record. He would fiddle eight con- 
secutive hours, and never think of giving out- 
He was one of those deluded mortals of whom 





it has well been said: 


“‘ Preposterous ass, that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordain’d! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies ?” ad a e e 


Certain it is that he never refreshed our mind. It would have afforded our 
outraged musical taste no small degree of satisfaction to have refreshed his 
mind with a few ideas which we had. We resorted to all sorts of expedients to 
show him that Providence never intended him for a fiddler. We wrote on our 
card and put it on his door, (but it did not have any sensible effect, ) 


“With all thy faults I love thee still.” 


Never until Junior Year did we believe that there were ‘‘ sermons in stones.’ 
We had always believed this a poetical extravagance, until we preached his win- 
dows a few of them. The moral effect was most salutary. Suffice it to say, he 
got some very choice specimens for his geological cabinet, and never fiddled any 
more. There is a good fellow, not a thousand miles from our entry, who has 
been blowing his flute this year, and we had a half a notion to “ blow” him for 
the rest of the year; but have concluded that he is too good a fellow and too 
good a musician to need anything of the kind. 

We have a tolerably sized flea to put into the aural appendages of another set 
of musicians who make unseemly noises at unseemly hours. We beseech our 
friends in Skull and Bones, to have some changes made in the sleeping and 
singing committees. If such changes cannot be conveniently or constitutionally 
made, and if the good singers among them will not stay as late as the mysteries 
of the Society require, why then let’s have the singing earlier, or come over and 
sing and then go back if necessary. We have not the slightest objection to being 
waked by singing, provided we are paid for the inconveniences to which it 
subjects us. Our usual charges are two dollarsa time. To Scroll and Key we are 
requested to say that one verse of their song is fully sufficient for all musical 
purposes, and all sensitive ears. If any are disposed to be offended at the above 
remarks, we will simply say that the sanguinary Editor has laid in his Spring 
supply of bloody paraphernalia, and will give the fullest satisfaction to all 
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aggrieved parties. While we are onthe subject of editorial responsibility, we will 
say that the Editors are willing to assume all the responsibility for articles 
appearing in the Lit., when the name of the author of a piece is refused. We 
request the Journal and Courier correspondents, to apply at the Editor’s office, 
where the most perfect satisfaction will be given on the shortest possible notice. 
Office hours from 12 to 2. 

There has been quite an episode in New Haven and College life this winter, 
Most of our readers have probably bright recollections of this novelty. Skat- 
ing on Lake Saltonstall, has been all in vogue, and many students were thorough- 
ly persuaded that they “ couldn’t afford to keep a conscience,” and attend 
recitation, if they kept their engagements with the ‘female loveliness” that 
graced the scene, and the occasion. Good authority says that there are one 
hundred more Hymeneal engagements among the students now, than there were 
before the skating season. We don’t consider ourselves a very good critic of 
“the poetry of motion.” Our crude ideal however of it was pretty fully reali- 
zed in the feminine exhibitions, which added novelty and interest to the occa- 
sion. We saw several chivalrous gallants, pretty thoroughly victimized. Here 
one working harder than he would have to, to saw a cord of Hickory wood, and 
there one ‘‘ whispering soft nonsense in a lady’s ear.” Here was one able 

“To walk the chained waters, 
And wheeling glide, 
Like a ship or a shadow 
Along the tide.” 

And there was one very forcibly illustrating the power of gravitation, evident- 
ly trying to see how much harder his head was than the ice. We saw several who 
could swear a great deal better than they could skate. Some whose “ moral 
culture and moral progress” had evidently been neglected in early youth. All 
probably enjoyed the occasion, and would doubtless enjoy its renewal with con- 
siderable gusto and with considerable benefit to their matrimonial prospects. 





EprrorraL Convention.—The March number of the ‘‘ Nassau Literary ”’ con- 
tains some objections to having the Convention of College Magazine Editors at 
Springfield, at the time of the College Union Regatta, next summer. Spring- 
field, to the majority of editors who would probably attend, seems to us to be a 
more central and convenient locality than either of the places proposed by our 
cotemporary. The Harvard, Amherst and Williams editors would find Spring- 
field a more convenient place of convening that either New Haven or New York. 
We seriously doubt whether they would be willing to meet at New York at all, 
and a Convention without them would certainly be incomplete. If the Conven- 
tion is held at Springfield, there will he opportunity for both seeing the Regatta 
and attending the Convention at the same time. We can see nothing in the 
locality or occasion to detract from either the dignity or interest of the meeting, 
and hope that our Nassau friends will find it agreeable to have Springfield 
selected as the place. 


Query.—Where is Tot YALE Review 2 


To Contrisutors.—No. II, of the Mirror, would have been: inserted in the 
present number of the “Lit,” if it had been accompanied by the name of the 
author. 
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